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MAN HUNT 


Oil Companies Compete 
for the Class of *53 





This month, college students throughout 
the United States are witnessing a fine ex- 
ample of oil company competition at work — 
right on the college campus. 

Representatives of many oil companies, 
large and small, are now competing for thou- 
sands of qualified college seniors to fill a wide 
variety of jobs ranging from research, pro- 
duction and transportation through refining, 
sales, accounting and office work. 

To the Class of °53, this oil company compe- 
tition for their services means the opportunity 
to choose a career in a young and progressive 

. . industry. And to America’s oil companies, in 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY. Members of the — can qualify for a wide variety of te hnical turn, these young people will bring a fresh 

clase of SS lock over Met of ol} company and non-technical par supply of topflight talent — talent every oil 
co npany must « ompe te 

single month. Oil company representatives successfully with rival oil companies as well company is looking for to help keep ahead 


o get topflight men 
interviewers who ll viet campus during a and women, each oil 


earch the on's colleges for seniore who as other industric , ne 
on ae See f > ue other industri in the tough competitive struggle for your 
HERE ARE A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF COLLEGES business. 
WHERE OILMEN SEEK NEW TALENT: ors : 
Today, Americans get the world’s finest oil 
products at the world’s lowest prices. This is 
only possible under a system of free competi- 
tion where privately-managed oil companies 
have a chance to earn a profit while serving 
you. 


For a free booklet for college and high 
school students, “Careers in Petroleum,” write 
oe to Oil Industry Information Committee, Amer- 
SOUTHERN CALIF. bus: CORNELL. Civil engineer MINNESOTA. Geological - Petrol | , B ey 
hess mayor Jim Halverson ing, mayor Ron Gebhardt is engineer Ernest Maki chose ican etroleum nstitute, OX Oa, wv West 
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wanted a career 0 port and construction ‘ terviews sees great oppor 
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Doctor of Science. has ac major Mary Uehtling is look Korean vet Len Donohoe in labor relations, law senior ball captain Pete Silas, a 


cepted promising job in re ing for personnel job — will electrical engineer, wants to Bill Roche wants oil com- chemical engineer, is talk- 
earch and development for join thousands of young work on electronic gear used pany career because he feels ing to]8 oil companies about 
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Bylines in Ohis Issue 


PEAKING at the last convention 
S of Sigma Delta Chi, Robert M. 
White Il won applause for his 
fresh and unconventional views on an 
editorial writer's job. The QuILt asked 
him to expand that talk and it appears 


on page 7 as “Good Editorials Are 
Only Typed at a Desk—They’re Writ 
ten by Experience.” 

Both small town editors—Bob White 
belongs among these as general man 
ager of the Mexico (Mo.) Ledger- 
and metropolitan ivory towers receive 
criticism in his thesis that good edi 
torials come from the heart and ex 
perience as well as from research. His 
views on editorial writing are bol 
stered by the fact that he won the 
journalistic fraternity’s 1952, award 
in this field. 

The Ledger has been in the habit 
of winning honors. Its list of national 
and regional awards is an impressive 
one since he returned from World 
War II to become the third generation 
of his family to edit the Ledger pa- 


pers. 
Bob White was graduated from 
Washington and Lee University in 


1938 and worked for the United Press 
in Kansas City before entering the 
service in 1940 as a second lieutenant 
of artillery. He served five years, from 
Buna and Hollandia in the Pacific to 
final duty as War Department press 
attache at the White House, with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel, before re 
turning home to edit the Ledger. A 
recent addition to his honors was elec 
tion to the executive board of the Na 
tional Conference of Editorial Writers. 


AY BROCKDORFF of the United 
Press writes: “Some friends ask 

me why I stay on in Berlin, a city 
constantly facing the threat of being 
cut off by the Russians, but I think 
it is Europe’s most ideal newspaper 
man’s town.” “The Cold War Capital 
Is a Hot Beat” (page 8) proves an 
excellent case for his contention. 

Cay’s risk is an extra one, for he is 
a German who is down in the Com 
munists’ book as an “imperialistic 
American agent.” This is the result of 
a year’s study in an American univer 
sity. But let him tell his own story: 

“They didn’t ask for professional 
background in Germany in 1948 if 
you tried to get a job as a newspaper 
man. Anyone was welcome who could 
prove he hadn't been a Nazi party 
member or a “third Reich” newspa 
perman 

“For someone like just re 
turned from a British prisoner of war 


me, 
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camp with no knowledge of press 
work but a !ot of enthusiasm, this was 
just right. I was hired as a reporter 
the day after I asked for a job in the 
Berlin bureau of DENA, the U.S 
licensed German news service. 

“The bureau manager sent me to a 
press conference at the city hall for 
a ‘try’ five minutes after I walked 
into his office. The press conference 
turned out to be a Soviet-directed 
mass-demonstration. 

“I made many phone calls to the 
DENA office that day and also was 
arrested by the Russians. Next morn 
ing I returned to the office and was 
amazed to learn I was hired.” 

In 1950-51, Cay attended Northwest 
ern University’s Medill School of 
Journalism. In 1951, he joined the UP 





UPCOMING 
IN THE APRIL QUILL 


Can Bias Be Measured? Re 
gardless of the advisability of a 
study of Ken 
Adler has some pertinent sug 
gestions about its feasibility 

Isthmus English. The Panama 
Star & Herald, started for gold 
rushers awaiting a ship to Cali 
fornia, has been an English lan 
guage newspaper south of the 
border for more than a century. 
Bob Lustberg tells its unusual 
story. 

Newspaper Minds! Dr. Buelke 
warned of the “newspaper mind” 
in the February Quill; readers 
get a turn at bat next month 


press coverage, 











T was Saturday on an afternoon 

newspaper when a deputy sheriff 
called the Spokane Chronicle to let 
John Ulrich know that a C-124 had 
crashed near Larson Air Force Base 
with a load of GIs on Christmas 
leave. Staff was short, flying impos 
sible, highways to the scene 110 miles 
away were sheets of ice 

How the the 
world’s biggest air tragedy, despite 
handicaps of staff and weather, is told 
in “Worst Plane Crash Meant a Busy 
Day” (page 11). And there was even 
the fellow countryman of Will Shake 
speare who called from New York to 
give a grim day’s events the touch of 
comedy that the Bard himself often 
employed in his tragedies 

In the January, 1951, issue of The 
Quit, John Ulrich urged editors and 
PIOs to work together for newspaper 
readers’ benefit. At that time he 
back in uniform as an 


Chronicle covered 


was 


intelligence 
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officer with an engineer unit. He has 
spent most of the interim in Korea. 

John is a graduate of Dickinson 
College who worked on the Harris 
burg (Pa.) Telegraph before serving 
as an infantryman in Europe during 
World War II. After a postwar degree 
at Lehigh University, he taught jour 
nalism at Washington State College 
before joining the Chronicle staff. He 
is now associate Northwest editor. 

OBERT J. RAILYN spent part of 

a six months visit in Sweden study 
ing its newspapers, a task in which he 
was aided by his wife, a Swedish 
journalist, He was impressed not only 
with the quality and quantity of its 
daily papers but with the high con 
sumption of them in this small but 
highly literate land. 

“Sweden a Land of Newspaper 
Readers” (page 14) was written at 
Mrs. Bailyn’s home at Fyras in the 
province of Jamtland and illustrated 
with pictures of Swedish papers taken 
by the author. This is his third article 
in the magazine since March, 1952. 
The Bailyns have just returned to the 
United States, where she had previ 
ously studied on a fellowship. 

Now 24, Bob took a master’s degree 
in journalism at the University of 
Michigan after being graduated from 
the University of Chicago at 18. The 
visit to Sweden followed a tour of 
Army duty before which he was tele 
graph editor of the Fostoria (Ohio) 
Review-Times. 

His first newspaper job was as 
assistant to the editor of the Chicago 
North Side Newspapers, a group of 
community weeklies. He reported for 
the Washtenaw Post-Tribune, county 
weekly at Ann Arbor, Mich., while 


taking graduate work 






EREDITH Publishing Company 

“junior executive trainees” ap 
pear on the cover of the March issue 
in a kitchen maintained for the guid 
ance of Better Homes & Gardens and 
Successful Farming editors. Elaine Bie 
is the hostess and the guinea pig for 
cake is Bill Clothier who tells how the 
program operates on page 12. 


HEN Fairchild Publications, al 
ready a giant in the trade publi 

field with three dailies, a 
weekly, and a twice-a-month maga 


cation 


zine, launched a new weekly covering 
a trade with which the publishing 
firm had not been previously associ 
ated, doubters saw an early retreat. 
Ten months later, when Supermar 
ket News, instead of retreating, was 
carving an even larger niche for itself 
as a newspaper in the food field, the 
editors of The QuiLt asked Fairchild 
for a story of how it started and suc 
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From where | sit 


by Joe Marsh 





Surprise Ending! 


That raffle for our Volunteer Fire 
Department went over fine. We’re 
going to have enough money to get a 
new engine—and then some. 


Our local merchants really donated 
some wonderful prizes. Like Buzz 
Ellis, the radio-T V dealer, giving that 
big television set . . . and the Superior 
Motors putting up a new car. 


There was a humorous note, too. 
The prize of a year’s supply of coal— 
donated by Baker Coal Yard — was 
won by Mrs. Thayer, whose husband 
is the biggest fuel-oil dealer in the 
county! What did Mrs. Thayer do 
with the coal? She gave it to a church 
she’s not even a member of. (Her 
Church uses her husband’s fuel oil.) 


From where I sit, that’s real gen- 
erosity. But then, Mrs. Thayer never 
did believe in dividing people into 
groups. She’s “‘for’’ everybody—what- 
ever church they go to, whether they 
like TV or radio, people who enjoy 
temperate beer, people who don’t. A 
really warm-hearted person. 
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ceeded. The reply is “What Makes a 
New Trade Paper Click?” (page 17), 
by Julian H. Handler, its editor. 

“I’ve tried to stick to the general 
whys and wherefores of the birth of 
Supermarket News,” says Handler, 
“and if the results sound too puffy, 
chuck the whole thing back and we'll 
try again. However, the only basis 
for presenting the story at this time 
would appear to be that of a success 
story. Nobody runs failure stories.” 

Handler started his newspaper ca 
reer at the age of 9 with his own 
weekly, a commentary on world efforts 
with an international circulation (one 
copy went to a family friend abroad). 
Later at Syracuse University, Handle: 
became managing editor of the Daily 
Orange. 

After Naval service during World 
War II, he joined the staff of the 
Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinal. In Sep 
tember, 1947, he moved to Fairchild 
Publications to edit one section of that 
firm’s home furnishings newspaper, 
Retailing Daily, and in 1951 he be 
came proof of the Fairchild principle 
of advancement from within when he 
was named editor of Supermarket 
News. 


FTER being sunburned on a farm 
A in Kansas, dunked on the Ne 
vada in Pearl Harbor, calloused in a 
construction camp in Idaho, heckled 
as a car salesman in Kansas, bruised 
bumping logs in 
Washington, and 
educated at the 
University of 
Oregon, Bill 
Clothier has few 
complaints about 
his present role 
of junior execu 
tive trainee in 
Des Moines, Ia. 

He writes 
about this phase 
of Meredith Pub 
lishing Company 
operations with 
some enthusiasm 
in “‘Executive Seedbed’ for Maga 
zines” (page 12). 

Now 31, Bill enlisted in the Marine 
Corps in February, 1941, and was 
aboard the U.S.S. Nevada when she 
was sunk in Pearl Harbor. After his 
discharge from service in 1947 he 
tried various fields of activity, as out 
lined above, before enrolling in the 
University of Oregon in 1948. 

At Oregon he was awarded the 
citation of Sigma Delta Chi, profes 
sional journalistic fraternity, as the 
“outstanding male graduate in the 
School of Journalism.” He was associ 
ate editor of the Emerald, student 
daily, which won All-American rating 


BILL CLOTHIER 
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One “Newspaper Mind” 


T was not without mild apprehension that we published 
an article by Dr. John A. Buelke in the last issue of 
The Qumtu. We had asked him to write it, knowing his 

views. We pulled no punch in giving it the caption: 
“Newspaper Mind: Model or Menace?” 

The editors felt it would be good for newspapermen to 
look at themselves in the mirror of another profession. 
Of course we could be no surer that Dr. Buelke accur 
ately reflected educational opinion than that we mirror 
journalism. But we did expect that some bricks would 
promptly be shied at that image of a “newspaper mind.” 

In the first ten days after the article’s publication, a 
lone newspaperman complained. And he wrote, not to 
quarrel with Dr. Buelke, but to scold the editors for a 
minor caption which said “These views of their trade by 
an educator will interest journalists even while they will 
undoubtedly take sturdy issue with such a concept %¢ 

That bit of editorializing, he felt, only proved one of Dr. 
Buelke’s points: That the newspaper mind is always try 
ing to have the final say on everything. For himself, he 
resented having his professional journal taking “sturdy 
issue” with anything on his behalf. I could cite this view 
point as a striking, if isolated, bit of evidence against Dr. 
Buelke’s basic premise—that there is a united newspaper 
mind to begin with. 


HE article, of course, was based on opinion surveyed 

by the author in some 1,500 editorials from ten metro 
politan newspapers. He was primarily interested in edi 
torials on education. Here he was likely to find more evi 
dence than usual of “a persistent and unspoken agree 
ment throughout the responsible press toward seeing con 
temporary life in a unique and characteristic manner.” 

Editorials on education tend to concern themselves 
mostly with its costs and administration. They are likely 
to advocate economy and question innovations. In this, 
I suspect, they reflect popular opinion more than they 
mold it. They are less likely to go deeply into teaching 
techniques or professional problems. 

If editorial writers in the country’s five major cities 
appeared to Dr. Buelke to be thinking in a pattern, I 
could retort that educators at times appear to generalize 
too sweepingly. He made an excellent point when he 
asked why newspapers, which stoutly defend freedom of 
the press, appear slow to uphold a similar freedom for 
teachers 

I agree with him. The press and the school occupy 
neighboring glass houses. Neither should toss restrictive 
rocks. But he overstated his case. As his article appeared, 
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it read: “In the editorials of ten great American news 
papers during five postwar years, editors failed largely 
to see any relationship between ‘academic freedom’ and 
‘freedom of the press.’” But he wrote it “failed entirely.” 

I had reason to take this liberty. One of the editorial 
pages was mine—and in it I have frequently defended 
academic freedom. In the last month alone I have writ 
ten three editorials viewing with some alarm the cur 
rent congressional Red hunt on American campuses. I 
saw bulls in a neighboring china shop. I don’t want bulls 
in my china shop, either. 


UT where I, as a newspaperman, might more seriously 
disagree with Dr. Buelke as an educator is in his 
apparent certainty that education has a duty to shape 
the youthful mind in certain fixed directions. This is 
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pricisely what he accused the journalistic mind of doing 
except that he feared we too often shape these minds 
in wrongful, instead of “useful” directions. He said: 

“Educative experiences of boys and girls must not be 
left to chance direction of miscellaneous forces in the 
social order.” He listed newspapers among the mass 
mediums with educative impact in which educators are 
interested, presumably with trepidation. He added: 

“When the effects of the various ‘pseudo-educative’ 
forces in the nation are helpful and cooperative to 
teachers, it may be expected that the latter appreciate 
the help. On the other hand, when various forces appear 
to miseducate or to interfere with the efforts of teachers 
it may be expected that they will voice objections.” 

As a newspaperman, I am not as confident of exactly 
where my duty lies as educators would appear to be. I 
hope my opinions will be approved but I should not 
dream of seeking the cooperation of other groups to make 
sure that “educative experiences” are not left “to chance 
direction of miscellaneous forces in the social order.” 
I do not see how we can have a social order that is not 
a constant conflict of miscellaneous forces. 

At another point Dr. Buelke raised the spectre of lit 
eracy without learning. “The awful thought that now 
runs through American educational groups today,” he 
said, “is simply that reading without discernment may 
be worse than no reading at all in the present world.” 
I hasten to add that he himself deprecated such an idea. 
For myself I do not believe we can put free men on a 
special diet of information and expect them to remain free. 

My only answer is to equip the young mind with the 
highest possible degree of reading skill and the moral 
courage to make its own decisions among the conflicting 
views it will encounter. In this Dr. Buelke and I are 
probably in complete agreement. Cart R. KEesier 
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Editorially Speaking ... 





VOLUME 10 
1952 


. 
THE WHOLE STORY 
By Carl E. Lindstrom 
By Frank E. Tripp 


By Emmet N. O’Brien 


By John C. Hadley 





THERE'LL ALWAYS BE NEWSPAPERS 
THUNDER INDICATED TOMORROW 
A GOAL INSTEAD OF A HOLE 


By Clifford E. Carpenter 
THE BASIC INGREDIENTS 


CONTACT! 
By John W. Kelly 


WHAT IS OBJECTIVITY 
By Erwin C. Cronk 


MORAL SUPPORT ISN’T ENOUGH 
By Mason C. Taylor 


ROADS TO RESPONSIBILITY 
By Calvin W. Mayne 


GLOSSARY WITHOUT GLOSS 
By David H. Beetle 


A NEW TUNE ON THE HOUSE ORGAN 
By Joseph N. Freudenberger 


THE BIG STORY 
By Andrew D. Wolfe 








Issued by 


THE GANNETT GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
NEWS AND EDITORIAL OFFICE 

ROOM 517, TIMES-UNION BUILDING 
ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 


What helps one newspaper can help 
ALL newspapers. For that reason, 
when any newspaper of The Gannett 
Group has something good, the Cen- 
tral Othice not only sees that it is shared 
with all members of the Group, but 
also offers it to newspapers through- 
out the country. A considerable sum 
has been expended, for example, meet- 
ing requests of newspapers from coast 
to coast for a brochure, mats, sample 
buttons and other material on the In- 
formed Voter Campaign which at- 
tracted so much attention with its 
“Read! Think! Vote!” slogan in the 
politic: il year of 1952. 

Now, Volume 10 of “Editorially 
Speaking” has just been mailed to edi- 


tors, journalism schools, libraries and 
others on a list built up from special 
requests. ““Editorially Speaking” is 
prepared annually from speeches and 
writings by editors and others of ‘The 
Gannett Group. Like anything else 
within reason which The Gannett 
Group can contribute to other news- 
papers anywhere, a copy of *Editori- 
ally Speaking” will be sent on request 
as long as the printing lasts to anyone 
connected with or 


NEWSPAPERS. 


interested in 


Address: News and Editorial Ofhice 
The Gannett Group 
517 Times-Union Building 


Rochester 14, New York 
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The editor of a small paper may plead lack of time. 


His city cousin can lean too heavily on ideas and for- 
get about people. An editorial writer points out that 


Good Editorials Are Only | 


Typed at a Desk—They're 
Written by Experience 


By ROBERT M. WHITE ii 


IME is the big trouble in writing 

editorials for small town news 

papers. Time; finding time to write 
them 

It is the principal alibi used by 
many editors and publishers of small 
town newspapers as the reason they 
don’t. write editorials. And it is a 
tragic fact that too many small news 
papers don’t even have editorials. This 
is something I can but 
not accept. 

To me, the editorial is the heart of 
a paper, the soul of it. It is the hub 
of the wheel that is the paper. It is the 
hub to which are attached the spokes 
of dedication to the people’s right to 


understand, 


know, dedication to fairness, recogni 
And yet 


entirely too many small town editors, 


tion of human dignity 


publishers, general managers, what 
ever their title happens to be if they 
are 


running a simply 


don’t have time to write editorials. 


newspaper, 


Of course, running a newspaper to 
day is a tough, time-consuming job. 
Innumerable interruptions are a built 
in part of it. Quiet pools of undis 
turbed time for composition just don't 
the small 

never 


exist in town 
There is time, 


enough staff, to do the many things 


newspaper 


enough nor 


you know should be done to make 
your paper a still better one. 
Yet, I have a conviction that you 


lick lack-of-time 


enough to write worthwhile editorials. 


can this problem 


I have this conviction because I am 
convinced that good editorials are not 
written inside newspaper offices. I be 
lieve good editorials are not written 
when you sit down at a typewriter, 
slip a sheet of paper in it and stare 
blankly at that paper asking yourself: 


“Now, my boy, what are we going 


to write a deathless editorial about 
today?” 
Of course good editorials aren't 


written under those conditions. They 
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are written those last few minutes be 
fore you go to sleep at night. Good 
editorials are written when you're 
shaving in the morning, or at the 
wheel of your car while driving to 
work. Good editorials are written 
while you are shoveling snow off the 
walk, or cutting the grass. They're 
even written while your two-year-old 
daughter is sitting on your lap hap 
pily trying to put bobby-pins in your 
crew-cut. 

I mean this. Good editorials, I be 
lieve, are the product of what Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger has called the well 
stocked mind. I think good editorials 
are the result of steeping yourself, 
day after day, every waking hour, not 
only with the facts that go into edi 
torials but also with that most basic 
factor of all—the human factor. 


VE criticized editors of small news 

papers who do not use editorials 
Now I want to take a shot at the big 
boys too. Too many large papers iso 
late their editorial writers. 
them to the intellectual mummifica 
tion of the Ivory Tower. These fellows 
are imprisoned in a world of fine print 
and the nicely turned phrase. They be 
come things, not people. Because peo 


Assign 


ple are interested in people and these 
writers aren't 

I accuse these large papers who take 
the red blood out of their editorials, 
who take the conviction out of their 
editorial writers, as being the assassins 
of the editorial if, indeed, edi 
torial pages have been assassinated. 


pace 


Every year some learned soul says so 
Yet, year after year, editorials on a 
lot of fine newspapers go right on do 
ing a two-fisted, free-swinging job for 
the American way of life. Certainly 
they’re a militant corpse, anyway 
However, I do believe you cannot do 
a good job on an editorial page if 
you're merely in love with footnote 
research or try to write editorials just 











Robert M. White Il, general manager 
of the Mexico Ledger, won the 1952 


Sigma Delta Chi award for his edi- 
torials in his small Missouri daily. 


to be writing them. To write good edi 
torials, I you have to be 
steeped in facts, interested in people 
and interesting to people. 

And, certainly, in the small town 
you can’t forget people. The grass 
roots are crawling with them. When 
you express sincere and forceful edi 


believe, 


torial opinion in this field, you get an 
immediate reaction. Immediate. From 
your from your 
neighbors, from the waitress at your 


composing room, 
morning coffee spot. 

Your wife hears about your edi 
torials, and not always gently. You 
get an and be 
cause of that reaction you are acutely 
aware of the human angle. 

As a matter of fact, if the reaction 
gets too strong, I recommend a few 


immediate reaction 


deathless pieces based solely on sta 
tistics to lull the thundering herd 
They're better than Bach 


S° far I have talked about the lower 
field. I'd 


like to point up some jobs well done, 


reaches of the editorial 


too. 

Consider, for example, a fellow in 
St. Louis. He turns out some really 
editorials. And to do it he 
doesn’t reach up on a shelf and pull 


great 


down a thick book, comb through the 
fine print and then copy big numbers 
Instead, this fellow writes from con 
from the well-stocked mind, 
from the heart. 


viction 


Some time ago a bunch of young 


sters cribbed in school. They were 
Because of the fine traditions 
of their school, they were kicked out 
So my friend in St 


a typewriter 


caught 


Louis hurried to 
and turned out a 


(Turn to page 20) 


piece 


The Cold 
War Capital 


Ils a Hot Beat 


By CAY BROCKDORFF 


Divided Berlin not only 
has seven governments to 
cover. Big news can hap- 
pen at any time to offer 
both challenge and risk. 


BERLIN 


REPORTER covering the gov 
A ernment of any sizable city has 
his hands full with laws, courts, 
councils and officials. In this Cold War 
capitol, Western correspondents cover 
no less than seven governments of all 
sizes and shapes in a city that is two 
in one 
Perhaps nowhere in the world is 
the complexity of the East-West dis 
Berlin 


with the military governments of four 


pute so clearly marked as in 
nations, a German city government in 
each of the divided city’s halves, and 
the government of the East German 
state 

The 
hind the Iron Curtain, provide for a 
flow of 


seven regimes, 110 miles be 


steady news. It breaks any 


where, anytime. International inci 


dents are routine assignments; some 


of them are headlines all over the 
world, Most of them prompt protests 
In 1952 the Allies and the 
exchanged 108 protest notes in Berlin 

Some of them were Soviet 
plaints that the United States 
a huge Russian tank in the American 
Others dealt with strong Allied 
protests against the Soviet attack on a 


Soviets 


com 
“caged” 


sector 


French commercial airliner in the in 
ternational air corridor 

Newsmen who filed copy round-the 
clock during the Berlin blockade work 
more regula 
they 
In general they 


hours these days, but 
alert 


now 


are on the just the same 
confine their ac 
tivities to the Western side of the city 

Only a few correspondents still go 
over to East Berlin. They cover Com 
munist rallies or, in the past, went to 
the press conferences of Gerhart Eis 
ler, bail-jumping fugitive from Ameri 
can authorities, who recently was 
purged as head of the East German 
propaganda ministry 


To Eisler’s press conferences, held 


Cay Brockdorff, United Pressman in Berlin, is a German who polished his 
fluent English as a British war prisoner and a journalism student in the 
United States. The radio behind his desk helps cover Communist speeches. 
His American training makes Cay an “imperialistic agent” in the Reds’ book. 


Goebbels’ forme: 
headquarters, Western corre 


in Joseph 
ganda 
spondents were occasionally invited. 
It is unlikely that anything will hap 
East Berlin 
assignments on official invitation 
Little but plenty of 
party propaganda is the formula at 
Communist The 
shabbily-dressed Red newspapermen 


propa 


pen to those who cover 


information 
press conferences 
usually insert prepared, loaded ques 


then break out in 
receive a sparkling anti 


and cheers 
when they 
Western quote 

At one of Eisler’s 
American correspondent asked “What 
free East Ger 


tions 


conferences an 
about elections in 
many?” 

To the applause of Eastern reporters 
the since Eisler 
“You'd better go home first and find 
out about free elections in Alabama!” 

Individual checking in the 
East Anyone who 
crosses the boundary line knows he 


deposed snapped: 


story 
is dangerous 
arrested and treated as a 
Western spy 

Personally, I stay out of East Berlin 


may be 


since I returned from a year’s jour 
nalistic scholarship in the United 
States. I also travel by air when I have 
to go to Western Germany. The rea 
I've learned I’m listed as an 
“imperialistic American agent” on the 
books of the Eastern Communists 

Referring to the American State 
Department-sponsored program to 
bring foreign newsmen to the United 
States for a year of training at schools 
of journalism, East German govern 
ment press chief Albert Norden de 
clared 

“The Americans have invested $10 
000 in each of those German stooges 
of Wall Street to turn them into 
agents who will help the Americans 
intensify their grip on West Ger 
many.” 


son 


HAT served me as a warning. Once 

they locked me up in a prison cell, 
the Communists would not give me 
much of a chance to prove that the 
Midwestern journalism I 
attended had little experience in train 
ing spies for Iron Curtain beats 


school of 
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Once, during the Berlin blockade 
of 1948-49, I was arrested by the Rus 
sians, but they released me the next 
day. Heinz Tochtermann and Siegfried 
Rogge, two German cameramen for 
Pathe News, were not so lucky. They 
were arrested by the Communists in 
1950 and sentenced to three and four 
years in prison by an East German 
court for “warmongering.” Meaning, 
in effect, that they were guilty of 
working for an American agency. 

Another photographer, Allyn Baum, 
was arrested by the Russians more 
often than any other correspondent. 
They grabbed him a few days after his 
arrival in Berlin when he innocently 
visited a bridge, marking the border 
between the American sector and the 
Soviet zone. He was arrested on three 
later occasions, but released each time 
after spending some thirty to forty 
hours at Soviet headquarters. 

Until early in the summer of 1952 
telephone checks of stories in the East 
still were possible. The city telephone 
system was one unit and you simply 


‘dialed an East Berlin number from 


your desk in West Berlin to get any 
desired Soviet sector connection. 

Then, one morning in June, all East 
Berlin numbers were suddenly busy 
Overnight the Communists had sev 
ered the cables to the West, thus de 
priving West Berlin of 
the possibility of querying Eastern 
sources over the dial phone. 


reporters in 


HE last official communication link 

with the East is ADN, the Commu 
nist government-controlled East Ger 
man news service. Most Western news 
services subscribe to its 24-hour-a-day 
teletype service to get important Com 
munist announcements. Of course, all 
its news represents the government 
approved official version. 

ADN sends the important speeches 
of Communist leaders in full quota 
tions, leaving the interpretation of 
dialectically twisted statements to 
Western reporters. Virtually every 
thing the Communists say calls for an 
interpretation. Western reporters still 
recall that the Reds their 
readers during the Berlin 


assured 


1948-49 


ons 
eae 
- 


gs 


:. =! + 


9 
blockade that in fact the Americans 
blockaded the city 

When ADN reports that 2,000 West 
Berliners, fed up with the “fascistic 
American rule” of their city, demon 
West Berlin, 
knows that the rioters were Commu 
nist 


strated in everyone 


youth and factory workers 


drummed up and sent across the 
boundary to start trouble. 

Competition among Western agency 
and newspaper correspondents for the 
big stories in Berlin is stiff. On a 
sunny morning last April the office 
teletypes were ominously quiet and 
the boys were all catching up on read 
ing. United Press bureau manager 
Joseph Fleming suddenly received a 
tip: “An Airfrance airliner was shot 
at in the international air corridor 
linking Berlin with the West.” No 
further details were known. 

Within thirty seconds the bulletin 
cleared the London-bound wire, and 
staffer Werner Stangenberg was on 
his way to Tempelhof Airport. A call 
from the office reached me while I 


the carbine-armed West German patrolman at the rear and the Russian sentry looking on in the background. Com- 
munist guards shot and wounded a U.S. military policeman at this point last July. To the right, the city’s own Iron 
Curtain shows in the sign that says “You Are Leaving the American Sector” in English, Russian, French and German. 
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This “caged” Russian tank is an example of the many frictions in Cold War divided Berlin. Mounted as a Soviet war 
memorial in the American sector in 1945, it caused much note writing when the Russians refused to remove it and 
complained that Berliners tried to set it on fire. The U.S. answer was wire netting. The tank’s gun points west. 


was shaving at home and looking for 
ward to a day off 

When I arrived at the airport, which 
is in the heart of the American sector, 
it was bustling with reporters trying 
to query anyone who looked like an 
airline official. Stangenberg, who ar 
rived first, already had phoned in a 
detailed report, including number and 
type of the Soviet jet fighters that 
riddled the passenger-carrying air 
craft with cannon fire, injuring two 
passengers and a crew member. 

After giving the office a description 
of the plane, parked near a hangar 
with gaping holes in the fuselage, we 
concentrated on the crew and pas 
sengers. None of them, airline officials 


declared, could be seen by reporters. 

But we did see them despite the 
official ban 
UP staffers had 
plane’s captain and some of the pas 
sengers, and a hospital report from 
each of the wounded 


In relatively short time 
interviews with the 


N a dramatic interview, that went 

out under his byline, Captain Gil 
bert Schwallinger told how he piloted 
the badly-hit ship into a cloud bank 
under the fire of Soviet MIG’s, saving 
the lives of crew and passengers and 
a costly four-engine plane. 

Our lucky break came when we 
found the place where the crew had 
been taken for questioning by air 


line and military officials. They had 
been hidden in a basement communi 
cations room. 

A second break when I no 
ticed an official starting off by car to 
get interviews with passengers for 
official records. I grabbed a taxi cab, 
followed him and got the story of an 
uninjured passenger, who nearly suf 
fered a heart attack while lying on 
the floor of the aircraft amid ex 
ploding bullets. More interviews fol- 
lowed and Stangenberg and a UP 
stringer talked to the 
treated the wounded. 


came 


doctors who 


In the office, meanwhile, Joe Flem 
ing and Hermann Zolling exchanged 
carbon copies of their leads written in 
English and German, made telephone 
calls and answered service messages. 
Zolling wrote the German version for 
the German-language service which 
United Press supplies to clients in 
Germany on domestic and world news. 

The logs coming in from New York 
and European points next day repaid 
for that day’s work. One read “It 
seemed as if Fleming had fifteen men 
working under him.” There were four. 

Not all stories are covered as easily 
as this one. A reporter in Berlin who 
writes a story unfavorable to the West 
always is in a dilemma. Everything he 
says can and often will be used by the 
Communist propaganda against the 
West. Most Western news services do 


not let this interfere with their policy 
of reporting the facts. 


UT some West Berlin newspapers 
have played down stories for fear 
it might give the Reds an advantage in 
the Cold War for Berlin. One German 
newspaper even came out editorially 
against the publishing of facts by 
Western news agencies which, if used 
by the Communists, might help the 
Russians win a round in the Cold War. 
Correspondents in Berlin, on the 
other hand, have complained that 
Allied officials have repeatedly failed 
to get their point of view across to 
the public. Some officials claim it 
might aggravate the Russians to give 
out to the press the full details of the 
Allied battle to hang on in Berlin. On 
some occasions, for instance, Ameri 
can officials have been reluctant to 
publish their notes of complaint to 
the Russians. 

But most Allied and German corre 
spondents covering the beat in this 
Western outpost deep inside the Com 
munist orbit know that as long as the 
Russians do not sever the telephone 
and teletype cables which run through 
their zone to the West, they will con 
tinue to report facts. Every morning 
in their offices they find an example 
of how news looks if it is screened 
and slanted by state authority: the 
Communist East German press. 
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Worst Plane Crash Meant a Busy Day 


Pilots were grounded, roads were icy, but the story of death for 87 
laugh amid tragedy. 


was covered by the Spokane Chronicle—with one 


John R. Ulrich was on the Northwest 
(regional) desk of the Spokane Chron- 
icle during the nearby C-124 crash. 


By JOHN 


ILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
W used humor to heighten trag 

edy in such plays as “King 
Lear” (Lear’s Fool) and “Macbeth” 
(the drunken porter). Members of 
the staff of the Spokane Daily Chron- 
icle are going to remember a country 
man of the bard for injecting a touch 
of comedy into coverage of the trag 
edy of the world’s worst plane acci 
dent. 

It wasn’t funny to the staff though 
to be caught short handed when a 
C-124 crashed December 20 at Moses 
Lake, Washington. It was Saturday 
and a normal low staff day for the 
six a week afternoon daily. 

The Northwest editor had the day 
off and I was on the desk alone. The 
city desk was staffed with the city 
editor, the church editor, two general 
run reporters, a city hall man and the 


R. ULRICH 


Chronicle’s political writer, W. New 
land Reilly, who was looking forward 
to nothing more out of the ordinary 
than a meeting of the Spokane county 
Republicans that afternoon. They were 
to elect their state committeemen. 

At 7:56 am. the Chronicle tele 
phone operator asked if I'd accept a 
collect call from the sheriff's office at 
Ephrata, county seat of Grant county. 
I did. 

A sheriff's deputy said “We thought 
you'd like to know there has been a 
plane crash two and a half miles north 
of Larson Air Force Base and all the 
hospitals in the area have been alert- 
ed.” 

He had no details, nothing except 
that the crash had occurred about 
6:30 a.m. 

I passed the word to Gordon Coe, 

(Turn to page 18) 


This scene at Moses Lake, where 87 Christmas-bound Air Force personnel were killed, was taken by Wes Cameron of 
the Chronicle. It was the first to go out from the scene by AP Wirephoto. He was awaiting the portable with prints. 
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Four years have passed since the Meredith Publishing Company tried 
to solve the problem of professional replacements and additions to 
a specialized staff by establishment of a rounded training program. 
Troubles and triumphs are related as a Meredith trainee describes 


An 


ONTRARY to some impressions 
. many have received in journal 
istic job-hunting, big companies 
including those in the field of mass 
communications—often have their own 
problems (a) in hiring the individuals 
best suited to advance to positions of 
added which appear 
likely to develop, and (b) in giving 
those individuals hired the rounded 
training on the job to undertake new 
responsibilities 


responsibility 


Four years now have passed since 
the Meredith Publishing Co., Des 
Moines, Ia., took this phase of its 
operations out of the by-guess-and-by 
God area of publishing practice with 
a positive program designed to de 
velop a pool 
trained personnel 


of properly screened, 
Now other firms 
are beginning to ask questions. How 
does this program work? What sort 
of difficulties were encountered? Has 
it been a success? 

Let’s have a look 

The Meredith Co. produces two 
monthly magazines, Better Homes & 
Gardens, with a circulation of 3,600, 
000, and Successful with 
1,250,000 subscribers. In addition, the 
BH&G Cook Book, Garden Book, 
Handyman’s Book, Baby Book, and 
Story Book all have been best sellers. 


Farming, 


Meredith’s is the largest publishing 
company in the world with the entire 
production of both magazines and 
books combined under one roof—from 
editorial conception to mailing distri 
bution. More than 1,700 employees are 
office in Des 


assigned to the home 


Moines 

Since World War II, a steady in 
crease of subscribers has made rising 
demands on all departments. Plant 
facilities have increased. More 
people have been hired. More posi 
tions of responsibility developed. 

Approximately fifty editors and edi 
torial assistants are required for both 
of the magazines and the book depart 
ment. Most of these editorial positions 
require specialized knowledge as well 
as proficiency in purely journalistic 
tasks. 

The problem of professional replace 
ments and additions to a specialized 


been 


By BILL CLOTHIER 


staff is nothing new. Senior editors 
on both magazines estimated that 
more than a year on the job was re- 
quired before an editorial assistant be- 
gan to produce enough to pay for his 
room and board. Other departments 
had similar replacement problems 
with their professional people. 

In 1948 top brass at Meredith’s de 
cided a pool of trained personnel for 
junior executive positions was neces 
sary to solve this problem. Depart 
ment heads who consulted 
reaction toward 
setting up “an executive seedbed” to 
satisfy the immediate, as well as the 
long-range, needs of the company and 
the program was begun under the 


were 


showed a_ positive 


‘Executive Seedbed’ for Magazines 


supervision of the personnel director. 

It was administered by a training 
director. Trainees were chosen from 
selected college graduates—a prereq- 
uisite was a college degree with 
background in editorial, advertising, 
marketing, sales, engineering, circula 
tion, or business. The trainees were 
classified in two major groups, “crea 
tive,” and “sales.” 

The slant of their training was gov 
erned by these two broad classifica 
tions. Creative included advertising 
copywriting as well as editorial. Sales 
meant contact men—such as the gen- 
eral promotion field staff—and adver- 
tising space salesmen. 

Each of thirty-five department 


Mal Schmidt punches out statistics read off by Francis McQuillan, research 
associate. The research office, with its market and readership studies for Better 
Homes & Gardens and Successful Farming, is a must for Meredith trainees. 
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JAMES S. POPE (left), executive editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times and James B. Reston (right), diplomatic correspondent of the New York 
Times, both Fellows elected by the Fraternity, have their keys and plaques admired 
by James C. Hagerty, White House Press secretary during Fellows ceremony in 


Washington. 


Fellows Receive 
Keys, Plaques 


MEMBERS of Sigma Delta Chi and 
distinguished guests gathered in Wash 
ington, D. C., last February 4 at the 
Fellow Award Dinner and Ceremony to 
bestow upon two editors and a corre 
spondent the Fraternity’s highest honor 
in recognition of their careers in jour 
nalism 

Those honored and named as Fellows 
were James Soule Pope, executive editor 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times; James B. Reston, diplomatic cor 
respondent of the New York Times, and 
Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland 
Press. 

Selection of the men honored was 
made at the 1952 national convention of 
the Fraternity in Denver ° 

James E. Warner of the Washington 
bureau of the New York Herald Tribune 
presented the award to Mr. Pope, and 
Luther A. Huston of the Washington 
bureau of the New York Times presented 
Mr. Reston’s award 


(Continued on page 3) 





Name Convention 
Committee Members 


A committee to handle local arrange 
ments for the 1953 Convention of Sigma 


Delta Chi in St. Louis, Nov. 11-14, was 
recently appointed by President Lee 
Hills, executive editor of the Detroit 


Free Press and Miami Herald. 

Chairman of the committee is William 
Hatcher, editor and publisher, Town 
Talk, Ferguson, Mo. Co-chairmen are 
Charles C. Clayton, editorial writer, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat; Donald H. Clark, 
president, Clark Publications, St. Louis; 
and Irving Dilliard, editor of editorial 
page, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. All three 
are past national presidents of SDX 

Other members appointed by Hills in 
clude 

Horace Barks, Grocers’ Digest; Hugo 
Autz, Sporting Goods Dealer; R. D. Lewis 
Laclede Gas Company; Al Dopking, The 
Associated Press; Charles Van Ravens 
way, Missouri Historical Society; Wal 
ter Heren, Union Electric Company; R 
Fullerton Place, Community Chest; Wil 
liam Zalken, Public Relations; Selwyn 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Lee Hills Names 
°'53 Committees 





COMMITTEE appointments to carry 
on major activities of Sigma Delta Chi, 
Professional Journalistic Fraternity, dur 
ing 1953 have been announced by Pres 
ident Lee Hills, executive editor of the 
Detroit Free Press and Miami Herald 

Twelve committees were named, in 
cluding Advancement of Freedom of In 
formation, Journalistic Research, His 
toric Sites in Journalism, Professional 
Chapter Program, Undergraduate Chap 
ter Program, Fellow Nominating, SDX 
Honor Awards, New Journalism Awards, 
Ways and Means and Membership Eligi 
bility. A special committee to arrange a 
suitable ceremony in commemoration of 
Ernie Pyle at the Indiana University, 
Undergraduate Representatives to the 
Executive Council and State Chairmen 
were also named. 

Personnel of the 
signments follow: 

Advancement of Freedom of Informa 
tion—V. M. Newton Jr., managing ed 
itor, Tampa Tribune, chairman; J. B. Mul 
laney, Cleveland News; E. L. Linford, 
Salt Lake Tribune; Allen Duckworth, 
Dallas Morning News; Prof. Wesley H 
Maurer, University of Michigan; Brew 
ster Campbell, Detroit Free Press; Miguel 
Lanz Duret, El Universal, Mexico City: 
Alberto Gainza Paz, La Prensa, Uruguay; 
Carl Hamilton, Iowa Falls Citizen: Jim 
Bormann, WCCO, Minneapolis; and Rob 
ert Cavagnaro, AP, San Francisco 

This committee is instructed to take an 
active, aggressive leadership in the cause 
of press freedom and to eliminate press 
barriers wherever it can. It strives to 
make the public conscious of its stake in 
its right to know and cooperates with all 
existing groups working for advancement 
of freedom of information. It receives re- 
ports from any of the Fraternity’s 21,000 
members, 97 chapters or the general pub- 
lic on situations involving stricture of 
information and takes immediate action 
in behalf of freedom of information. 

Journalistic Research—Professor Clif- 
ford F. Weigle, Institute for Journalistic 
Studies, Stanford University, chairman: 
Professor John Paul Jones, University of 
Florida; Robert U. Brown, Editor & Pub 
lisher; Dr. Chilton, R. Bush, Institute for 
Journalistic Studies, Stanford Univer 
sity; Professor Kenneth R. Marvin, Iowa 
State College; Dr. George H. Gallup 
American Institute of Public Opinion; 
Professor Wilbur Schramm, University 
of Illinois 

This committee stimulates and rewards 
research done on journalistic problems in 
line with the objectives of the Fraternity. 

Historic Sites in Journalism—Irving 
Dilliard, editor, Editorial Page, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, chairman; Griffing Ban 


committees and as 






croft, CBS, Washington, D. C.; Frank C 
Ferguson, The Spokanesman-Review; J. C 
Safley, San Diego Union-Tribune; Walter 
Lippmann, New York Herald-Tribune; 
Louis Lyons, Nieman Foundation; Pro 
fessor J. Edward Gerald, University of 
Minnesota; Marquis Childs, United Fea 
tures Syndicate; and Virginius Dabney, 
Richmond Times Dispatch. ’ 

Members of the Historic Sites commit- 
tee recommend to the Convention each 
year a site having important significance 
in the history of journalism and suitable 
for marking by the Fraternity. 

Professional Chapter Program—George 
Wolpert, Public Relations Counsel, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin, chairman; Robert U 
Brown, Editor & Publisher; John T. Tre 
bileock, University of Illinois; Norman 
Dohn, Dispatch; Robert B 
Tarr, Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press; Del 
bert Willis, Fort Worth Press; Professor 
Oscar Abel, South Dakota State College; 
John O’Brien, Philadelphia Inquirer 
A. E. Garvin, Raytown (Mo.) News; 
Odom Fanning, U. S. Public Health Serv 
ice, Atlanta, Ga.; Willard Haselbush, The 
Denver Post; Brian Spinks, The Houston 
Post: Raymond Brooks, American-States 
man, Austin, Texas; William Hatcher, 
Town Talk, Ferguson, Mo., and Lee A 
White, The Cranbrook Foundation, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 

The Professional Chapter Program com- 
mittee has a three-fold purpose: To 
strengthen and help the individual Pro- 
fessional chapters by furnishing speakers 
and assisting in arranging their pro- 
grams; to carry out the national objec- 
tive through Professional chapter pro- 
grams and meetings; and to assist the 
national organization in its services and 
programs. 

Undergraduate Chapter Program 
Dean Burton W. Marvin, William Allen 
White School of Journalism, University 


Columbus 


of Kansas, chairman; Professor Alvin E 
Austin, University of North Dakota; Ken- 


neth C. Olsen, University of Colorado; 
Irvin Letofsky, University of North Da- 
kota; John E. Speaker, Oklahoma A&M 
College; Eldon J. Dvorak, South Dakota 
State Chapter: Walter Rosinski, Ohio 
University; Robert E. Petrini, University 
of Nevada; Wesley D. Calvert, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; Dr. William F. Swin- 
dler, University of Nebraska; Granville 
Price, University of Texas; and Profes- 
sor Herbert Prescott, Grinnell College. 

The Undergraduate Chapter Program 
committee has a three-fold purpose: To 
help Undergraduate chapters establish 
revenue producing services and sound 
professional programs; to carry out 
through the Undergraduate chapters the 
national theme—‘“Elimination of Press 
Barricrs” and the Undergraduate theme 
for 1953—Free Bill Oatis”—; and to 
assist the national organization in its 
services and programs. 

Fellows Nominating Committee 
Charles C. Clayton, editorial writer, St 
Louis Globe-Democrat, chairman; John 
M. McClelland Jt Longview (Wash.) 
Daily News; Carl R. Kesler, editorial 
writer, The Chicago Daily News 

Fellows of Sigma Delta Chi are men 
chosen by the Fraternity convention in 
recognition of their achievements in the 
profession of journalism. They may be 
elected from within or without the mem- 
bership. The Fellows Nominating Com- 
mittee receives nominations from the 
Fraternity membership and non-members 
and recommends to the convention a list 
of nominees, but not more than six, and 
the convention elects, but no more than 
three may be elected in any one year. 


PRESIDENT Lee Hills (second from right), executive editor, The Detroit Free 
Press and Miami Herald, presents to Barry Bingham, president of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, a charter for the Louisville Professional chapter, installed Feb- 
ruary 6, Edgar Easterly (left), Louisville AP Bureau chief and president of the 
chapter, and Victor E. Bluedorn (right) SDX Executive Director look on approv- 


ingly. 





SDX Honor Awards—Neal Van Sooy, 
The Nevada Appeal, Carson City, Nevada, 
chairman; John M. McClelland Jr., Long 
view (Wash.) Daily News; Carl R. Kes 
ler, The Chicago Daily News; and John 
T. Bills, The Miami Herald. 

The Honor Awards Committee makes 
the annual selection of a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi who has performed the 
greatest service to the Fraternity during 
the past vear and awards him the Wells 
Memorial Key. 

New Journalism Awards—Alden C 
Waite, Southern California Associated 
Newspapers, Culver City, chairman; John 
Colt, Kansas City Star; and Mason R 
Smith, The Tribune Press, Gouverneur, 
New York 

The Committee on New Awards in 
Journalism studies the desirability and 
feasibility of establishing new awards in 
areas of journalistic endeavors not now 
covered by the Sigma Delta Chi Dis- 
tinguished Service Awards and reports 
to the Executive Council. 

Ways and Means—Charles C. Clayton, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, chairman: 
Bernard Kilgore, The Wall Street Jour 
nal; Ed Dooley, The Denver Post; J. D 
Ferguson, The Milwaukee Journal: 
George A. Brandenburg, Editor & Pub 
lisher; and Ward Neff, Chicago Drovers 
Journal 

The Ways and Means Committee is 
instructed to carry out the cbjectives of 
the Structure Committee’s report adopted 
at the 1952 Executive Council meeting 
and National Convention. 

Membership Eligibility—John M. Mc 
Clelland Jr., editor, Longview (Wash.) 
Daily News, chairman; Mason R. Smith, 
The Tribune Press, Gouverneur, New 
York; Lee A White, The Cranbrook 
Foundation, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan: 
Dr. Ralph Casey, University ‘of Minne 
sota; Ben Chatfield, WMAZ. Macon. 
Georgia; and Wayne Harsha, The Inland 
Printer, Chicago, Illinois 

The Membership Eligibility Committee 
makes a continuous study of the Fra- 
ternity’s membership requirements in 
light of the changing conditions and ad- 
vises the Executive Council on matters 


of policy affecting eligibility. The Execu- 
tive Council and National Convention 
recently adopted policies tightening up 
on all requirements. 

Ernie Pyle Historic Site Ceremony 
Sol Taishoff, editor and publisher, Broad 
casting-Telecasting, chairman; Professor 
John Stempel, Indiana University; Chris 
Savage, Indiana University; Jack Parker, 
Indiana University; Jack M. Langston, 
Purdue University; William J. Whalen, 
Purdue University: Phil Steinberg, De 
Pauw University; Professor Frederick L 
Bergmann, DePauw University; Hans 
Steilberger, Butler University; Dr. De 
Forest O’Dell, Butler University; Neil 
Dalton, Louisville Courier-Journal; Mar 
vin Tonkin, The Associated Press, Chi 
cago; Alfred Balk, Northwestern Uni 
versity; Ted Peterson, University of Illi 
nois; Wayne Woltman, University of 
Illinois; Hugo Autz, The Sporting Goods 
Dealer, St. Louis, Missouri; Jerry Cook, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria; William 
Ray, NBC, Chicago; Louis B. Seltzer, 
Cleveland Press; and Stoddard White, 
The Detroit News. 

The special committee will make ar- 
rangements for a special ceremony in 
connection with the commemoration of 
the event. 

Representatives to the Executive Coun 
cil—John H. Francis, University of Ala 
bama; William Folwick, University of 
Minnesota; James Gromiller, Pennsy] 
vania State College; Wayne Woltman, 
University of Illinois; and John Bloskas, 
Baylor University. 

Undergraduate Representatives to the 
Executive Council advise the Council 
during its meetings and whenever neces- 
sary. 

For the first time in Sigma Delta Chi 
history, members of the Fraternity have 
been appointed to the newly created 
pests of State Chairmen. The action pre 
paring the way for the new type of 
organizational set up was approved by 
the delegates to the 1952 Convention 

The purpose of the State Chairman is 
to further to the best of his ability the 
aims and purposes of Sigma Delta Chi 


and to su~plement the services and in 
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terests of the chapters in those regions 
of his state where they cannot effectively 
reach the member-at-large. 

Chairmen appointed are: 

Alabama—John Temple Graves, II, 
Age-Herald, Birmingham; Arizona-—Le- 
land Case, Route 8, Box 533, Tucson; 
Arkansas—Ralph E. Leach, Jr., 4902 La- 
fayette St. Little Rock; California— 
William Nietfeld, Station KCBS, CBS, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco; Colorado 
Willard Simms, Editor, The Record Stock 
man, 1820 Curtis St., Denver; Connecti- 
cut—Oscar Leiding, 370 Hoyt, Darien; 
Delaware—Frank Zumbro, E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington. 

Georgia—Al Richardson, 92-26th N. W., 
Atlanta; Idaho—Wayne Young, Dept. cf 
Jour., University of Idaho, Moscow; Ili- 
nois—Marvin Tonkin, Associated Press, 
160 N. La Salle St., Chicago; Indiana 
Dr. DeForest O'Dell, Dept. of Jour., But- 
ler Univ., Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas- 
Dean Burton W. Marvin, Wm. Allen 
School of Jour., Univ. of Kansas, Lawr- 
ence; Louisiana—George W. Healy, Jr., 
managing editor, Times-Picayune, New 
Orleans. 

Maryland—Luther Huston, New York 
Times, Albee Bldg., Washington 5, 
D. C.; Massachusetts—John H. Gleason, 
Division of Jour., Boston University, Bos- 
ton; Michigan—Mark N. Brouwer, Lan 
sing State Journal, Lansing; Minnesota— 
Otto Silha, Promotion Director, Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Star-Tribune; Missouri 
Robert M. White, II, Mexico Ledger, Mex 
ico; Montana—Donald K. Ross, School 
of Jour., Montana State U., Missoula; 
Nebraska—Dr. William F. Swindler, Di- 
rector, School of Journalism, Univ. of 
Nebraska, Lincoln; Nevada—Neal Van 
Sooy, Appeal, Carson City 

New Hampshire—Richard Vahan, 
Nashua Telegraph, Nashua; New Jersey 

James R. Young, School of Jour., Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick; New 
Mexico—Robert S. Gillespie, 412 N. Aliso, 
Albuquerque; New York—Howard W. 
Palmer, NYPA, The Castle, Syracuse; 
North Carolina—Edward M. Anderson, 
Brevard; Ohie—Phil W. Porter, Ass'’t. 
Sunday Editor, Cleveland (O.) Plain 
Dealer; Oklahoma—Claron Burnett, Dept. 
of Jour., Oklahoma A&M College, Still 
water. 

Pennsylvania—Theodore A. Serrill, Pa. 
Nsp. Publ. Assn., 209-213 Telegraph Bldg.., 
Harrisburg; Seuth Carolina—James R. 
Young, associate editor, Anderson Inde 
pendent-Tribune and Daily Mail, Ander 
son; South Dakota—Charles A. Mit- 
chell, Brookings Register, Brookings; 
Tennessee— Walter C. Johnson, P. O. Box 
1569, Chattanooga; Texas—Jack Butler, 
Fort Worth Telegram, Fort Worth: Utah 

Ernest Linford, Editorial Dept., Salt 
Lake City (Utah) Tribune: Vermont 
J. Warren McClure, Burlington Free 
Press, Burlington; Virginia—Dr. Douglass 
Southall Freeman, editor, News-Leader. 
Richmond; Washington—John M. Mc- 
Clelland, Jr., editor, Longview (Wash.) 
Daily News; Wisconsin—George Wolpert, 
Public Relations Counsel, 6048 Plankin- 
ton Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Mil- 
waukee; Wyoming—Adrian Reynolds, 
P. O. Box 592, Green River: Hawaii 
William A. Simonds, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., 227 Dillingham Bldg., Honolulu 


SDX Calendar 


April 9-—-Annual Meeting of North 
Dakota Professional chapter, Patterson 
Hotel, Bismarck, N. D 

Nov. 11-14—SDXPJF Convention, St 
Louis, Mo 
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_S 
-” AWARDED 


FOR DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 
IN 
JOURNALISM 


THE NEW reverse of Sigma Delta Chi bronze medallion for distinguished 
service in journalism is shown above, right. It was approved by the Executive 
Council last November and will be molded by an outstanding Parisian sculptor 
now associated with the L. G. Balfour Co., Attleboro, Mass. The new design, incor- 
porating the Fraternity’s watehword—*“Talemt, Energy and Truth” and symbolic 
of press-radio-television news, was designed by Executive Director Vie Bluedorn. 
The front side of the medal, used since 1939, remains unchanged. 





Serving Uncle Sam 


Three Sigma Delta Chis are attending 
the Armed Forces Information School, 
Fort Slocum, N. Y. They are PRIVATE 
James J. Doo.tey, Lr. Ropert G. Mason 
and Lr. Tuomas G. Wricur, JR. 

Cpt. ArNotp A. Wor of Racine, Wis 
is serving at the Army Home Town News 
Center in Kansas City, Mo., as copy editor 

Paut A. SHINKMAN who is the State 
Department’s public affairs officer for the 
Austrian provinces of Styria and Carin 
thia, presided recently at the opening of 
the new Amerika Haus in Graz, Austria 

Ensicn R. A. Hurst is public informa 
tion officer for the U. S. Naval Commu 
nication Station, Adak, Alaska. He gradu 
ated from Marquette university in June 
1951 and from OCS, Newport, R. IL, in 
July 1952. 

Morr Hocustein has been called to 
service at Camp Kilmer, N. J. He has 
been asst. editor of the Administration 
edition of Chain Store Age. 

Lt. Rospert K. ILLINGwWorTH is now serv 
ing in the Army with the White Sands 
Signal Corps Agency, White Sands Prov 
ing Grounds, Las Cruces, N. M. 

Ronavp Levitt, naval journalist, is now 
attached to the Naval Supply Depot, 
Guam, public information office. 

Lr. CHartes H. Brancu, Army Reserve, 
was recently presented the Third Army 
Certificate of Achievement in recogni 
tion of his outstanding work while on 
two year’s active duty. Mr. Branch is 
publicity manager of the Abingdon 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn 


Name Convention 
(Continued from page 1) 


Pepper, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; and Rob 
ert A. Willier, Public Relations 

Dr. Earl English, Schoo! of Journalism, 
University of Missouri; Dale R. Spen 
cer, School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri; Wesley D. Calvert, School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri; John 
Colt, Kansas City Star; Calvin B. Manon, 
The Associated Press, Kansas City; Rob 
ert M. White, II, Mexico Ledger, Mexico, 
Mo. 

Additional appointments will be an 
nounced later 





Obituaries 


Cyrit Prayer (UWn’'15), co-editor of 
the Sigma Delta Chi Ritual, died in De 
cember, 1952 

Jim Wricut (WDC-Pr’'52) Washington 
correspondent of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening News, died Dec. 7, 1952. 

Paut J. SrTernpercer, 48, (OhS’30), 
former editor-publisher of the St. Paris 
(O.) Weekly News-Dispatch, died of a 
heart ailment in Columbus. 

Apotpw Recuie, 56, (Wis'20), former 
Minneapolis newspaperman who wrote 
books for boys. 

Georce BRACKENRIDGE Peever, 65, (Dal 
Pr’49), owner and publisher of the Tay 
lor (Tex.) Daily Press, former president 
of the Texas Press Association. 

Emery HoensHett. (Neb’38), Duluth, 
Minn 

IraL McPeak (lIa'l4), Boston, Mass., 
died Sept. 17, 1952. 

Witzram G. Maupin (Vir'l2), Ports 
mouth, Vir., died Feb. 13, 1951 

Rocer W. Arcuer (Dal-P-Pr’40), Dallas, 
Tex., died April 6, 1949. 

Suettey Tracy (OklI-Pr), Santa Bar 
bara, Calif., died Sept. 16, 1952. 

Cuartes F. JOHNSTON (Wis’1l7), Shef 
field, lowa 

Rosert E. ScuHoo.tey (PaS’43), Berwick, 
Pa 

Breck Moran (UCf£'27), San Francisco, 
Calif 

W. Paut Murpnuy (Okl1'41), Shawnee, 
Okla 


al . 
Fellows Receive 
(Continued from page 1) 


Lyle Wilson, Washington bureau man 
ager for United Press, made a formal 
presentation of Mr. Seltzer’s award, al- 
though he was ill and unable to be pres 
ent to receive it 

Speakers at the dinner included Victor 
E. Bluedorn, SDX executive director, 
who described the history of the awards; 
James C. Hagerty, White House press 
secretary, and Turner Catledge, man- 
aging editor of the New York Times. 

The dinner and ceremony was arranged 
by a committee under the chairmanship 
of Howard Kany of the Associated Press, 
Washington. 





Chapter Activities 


COLLEGE STATION—The programs at nearly all of the 
monthly meetings of the Texas Gulf Professional chapter 
have been devoted directly or indirectly to the question 
of Freedom of Information. Newsmen and laymen alike 
have talked to the chapter, ranging from Frank McNaugh 
ton, Washington correspondent for Time, to Houston attor 
neys, educators and returned servicemen. 

1O0WA CITY—Dr. Norman Meier of the State University of 
lowa faculty was honored recently by the Iowa Under 
graduate chapter for his untiring contributions and aid to 
the journalism profession. The presentation was made by 
Dr. Walter G. Steigleman of the SUI journalism faculty 
during the annual Wayzgoose banquet 

NEW YORK CITY—The New York City Professional chapter 
met at Toots Shors for the January meeting. Speaker for 
the evening was Luther A. Huston, Washington corre 
spondent for the New York Times and past president of 
SDX. An initiation preceded the dinner 

PORTLAND—At a diriner meeting last November, Robert 
Thomas of radio station KEX was elected president. Chief 

speaker was Keith Gunn, chief parlia 

mentary reporter for the Wellington 

(N. Z.) Evening Post and vice presi 

dent of the New Zealand Journalists 

Ass'n, who discussed his impressions 

of the American press after three 

month’s duty on the Louisville Cour 
ier Journal under the auspices of the 

U. S. State Department. Richard Neu 

berger reported on the 1952 national 

convention and suggested more chap 
ter meetings be devoted to analysis 
of the Oregon press. The December 
meeting honored Floyd Arpan, pro 
fessor at Medill School of Journalism, 

Northwestern University (and chap 

ter adviser for the Northwestern chap 

ter), and eight journalism students 

from West Germany, who were on a 

tour under the auspices of the State 

Department. 

CENTRAL MICHIGAN—The chapter met at Lansing in Feb 
ruary and heard Lee A White, a past national president 
who is now with the Cranbrook Foundation, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich 

COLORADO--Governor Dan Thornton was scheduled to be 
the guest speaker for the February meeting in Denver. 

KANSAS CITY—The Professional chapter is working on plans 
to entertain the members of the University of Kansas. 
Kansas State and University of Missouri chapters of SDX 

CHICAGO—Members of the Chicago Professional chapte1 
heard John Bartlow Martin, top notch magazine writer, at 
their February meeting. Speakers at previous meetings in- 
cluded Bill Flanagan, press secretary to Adlai Stevenson 
during the campaign, and Baron Frederick L. Von Fursten- 
berg, commercial attache to the German consul general 
in Chicago 

FORT WORTH—Headaches in getting news is talked over 
with city and county officials at a dinner meeting of the 
Fort Worth Chapter, Sigma Delta Chi. The off-the-record 
panel discussion was sponsored by the chapter’s Freedom 
of Information committee. Left to right are Criminal Dis 
trict Judge Dave McGee; Police Chief R. R. Howerton; 
Bob Bassindale, Chapter vice president and committee 
chairman; City Manager W. O. Jones; and Chapter Presi 
dent Delbert Willis. (Photo by John D. McConnell, Texas 
Christian University.) The chapter is busy with plans for 
the annual Gridiron dinner to be held March 27 


THOMAS 


ST. LOUIS—E. Lansing Ray (left), chairman of the board, 
publisher and editor of the Globe-Democrat, 1953 National 
Honorary President of Sigma Delta Chi, received a plaque 
from the St. Louis chapter on completion of 50 years in 
the newspaper profession. At the ceremony in the Ameri 
can Hotel, were (center) Mr. Hugo Autz, president of the 
chapter and editor of the Sporting Goods Dealer, and Joseph 
Pulitizer, publisher of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and for 
mer National Honorary President of SDX. 

COLUMBUS—tThe Central Ohio Professional chapter met for 
dinner and initiation recently. The speaker was Malcolm 
Johnson, special correspondent for International News 
Service, who had just returned from a survey of the critical 
situation in Africa. 

TOLEDO—tThe Northwestern Ohio Professional chapter, char 
tered in November with a membership of 10 has grown in 
a few short months to a roster of 29 of the area’s foremost 
journalists. The chapter holds monthly dinner meetings 

SAN FRANCISCO—Eugene Pulliam, publisher, Indianapolis 
Star and News and Phoenix Republic and Gazette, co 
founder of SDX, addressed a statewide meeting of members 
in California on Feb. 5. 

MILWAUKEE—Colored movies with sound effects of the Rose 
Bowl parade attracted members to the January meeting 
of the chapter. Ollie Kuechle of the Milwaukee Journal and 
Tony Ingrassia of the Sentinel who covered the football 
game, were also featured on the program. 

ATLANTA—FEd Dodd, cartoonist-creator of Mark Trail, was 
the featured speaker at the February meeting which also 
honored past presidents of the chapter. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Army Secretary Frank C. Pace Jr., 
(left) awarded to Lyle C. Wilson, Washington manager of 
the United Press and former SDX Executive Councilor, a 
certificate of appreciation for “presenting the Army story 
to the American public in an accurate, objective fashion” 
for a quarter-century or more. The certificate is the highest 
award made in the name of the Secretary of the Army to 
a civilian not employed by the Army. The citation also 
mentioned his part in bringing about the high journalistic 
standards prevailing in Washington today. 
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Pressman Dick Donglinger explains what is happening to two editorial trainees, Elaine Bie and Anne Sonopol. This 
Cottrell press is on “make-ready” and 2d Pressman Samuelson is cleaning the oven that sets the ink preparatory to 


threading a web. The big presses print five colors and the girls will acqu 


heads determined how much time the 
trainee should spend in his depart 
should see, and on 


ment, whom he 


which the department he 


should concentrate his attention. Ob 


aspect of 


viously, a person bound for the edi 
have dif 
ferent interests from those of one ear 


torial department would 


industrial relations or a 


field job with general promotion. 


marked for 


The first three trainees were given 
the full treatment—one year in train 
ing. They spent at least a day in each 
department, a week in most of them, 
and several months in those in which 
they had indicated their major field 
of interest. They worked with the key 
members of each department, some 
times actually taking over the work 
for short periods. If the nature of the 
work precluded that, they acted as 
observors, taking notes and asking 
questions 

They were required to write a re 
port on each department visited. The 
department also made a report on the 
trainee’s activities, and expressed an 
opinion of his general fitness. 

Before the training period was com 
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pleted, it appeared that one year’s 
training might be too long for the type 
of individuals selected. It was a long 
grind for the young men and women 
who didn’t have a desk to call their 
own. Furthermore, the departments 
interested in the trainees didn’t want 
to wait that long to get their em 
ployees. 

So the length of time in training was 
shortened from one year to six or nine 
months. Length of time now depends 
on the circumstances 


sition is available, o1 


whether a po 
how serious is 
the need for the graduate’s services 


HERE was another change in pol 

icy. The first “creative” trainee was 
selected by the personnel department 
without the express approval of the de 
partment in which personnel thought 
the trainee would be placed. This 
should have been a problem that tele 
graphed its punch, but apparently no 
one in personnel saw it 
time to duck. 

When this first editorial trainee had 
been “graduated” and was ready to 
be assigned a permanent place, he 


coming in 


their share of ‘em in their study. 


couldn’t get it. He was all dressed up 
with no place to go. This had nothing 
to do with the ability of the trainee 
or the position then available. 

The editor concerned had been hir 
ing his own sub-editors for years and 
about 


was decidedly unenthusiastic 


being told whom to sign on—particu 
larly some “young sprout” not long 
out of college. The trainee was finally 
only after considerable 
negotiations. It was “the principle of 
the thing,” said the senior editor. 


placed, but 


Fortunately, the “pioneer” trainees 
proved their worth. In the words of 
the personnel director, “The first two 
we placed in editorial cracked the old 
guard philosophy against hiring young 
college graduates wide open and the 
third trainee literally blew the phi 
losophy to bits!” 

The program had landed 
and the situation was pretty well in 
hand. But from that time until now, 
no trainee starts on the program un 
less the department ultimately con 
cerned first approves him and indi 


training 


(Turn to page 19) 
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These leading spokesmen for the Swedish politi- 
cal parties are (from the top) Conservative, 
Farmer, Liberal, Labor, Communist. All but the 
Skanska Dagbladet (Malmo) are of Stockholm. 


Quantity, quality and variety of its daily press help make 


Sweden a Land of Newspaper Readers 


Fyras, SWEDEN 


WEDEN is called the land of “the 
S middle way,” a nation of social 
and economic institutions “be 
East and West” where 
fusions have brought remarkable pros 
perity 
Yet it is a country, 
larger than California, and with only 
slightly than 7,000,000 inhabit 
ants. Its influential world position as 


tween unique 


small hardly 


more 


a small neutral could have come about 
only through vigorous mental leade1 
ship—the type 
quires an intelligent, critical press. 
The quality of Sweden's 240 daily 
newspapers is uniformly ex 
national and 
editorial 
discussion 


of leadership that re 


almost 
cellent, particularly in 
international news coverage, 
cultural 
By and large the staff 
well-educated, the plants modern, the 


expression, and 


members are 


make-up pleasing and intelligent. 
Nyheter, Stockholm, the 
leading stands 


Dagens 
country’s newspaper, 
on a par in news coverage and respect 
with such world renowned publica 
New York Times and the 
London Times, but it is more readable 


than either. And in Sweden it is not 


tions as the 


MT Morgon- nTidningen 


Morrlands Posten 


Garit Pe 


Ay 


- 


ey ot vast cbereende 


By ROBERT J. BAILYN 


alone, but is nearly a 
dozen other newspapers of quality, 
among them the Stockholm Tidningen 
and Svenska Dagbladet, the Gothen 
burg Posten and Tidningen and the 


Malmo Skinska Dagbladet. 


HE more 

there 
Nyhete 
the majority of Sweden's dailies have 
less than 15,000 circulation) are like 
reflective and intelligently 
reporting and discussion 
left to the 
metropolitan morning newspapers, 


rivalled by 


telling point is not that 
like Dagens 
r, but that small papers (and 


are papers 


wise sober, 
edited. The 
of world events is not 
that can be obtained over a large sec 
tion of the nation by early afternoon. 
Newspaper readership by the Swed 
ish people is nothing short of amazing. 
Latest figures show newspaper 
bought to every two persons, a na 
tional total circulation of 3,474,500.* 
Actual readership is no doubt higher, 
as “customer copies” are readily avail 
able city, and the ever 
present coffee shops all have well 
stocked shelves. Since 1942 total cir 


one 


about every 


* Circulation statistics translated from TS- 
Boken 1951, 10th Ed., published by Tidnings- 
statistik Aktiebolag, Stockholm. 
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A typical example of Sweden’s competitive daily journalism is of- 
fered by these three newspapers in industrial Gavle, a city of 
46,980. Their circulation totals 47,400, 
lands-Posten, 8,000; Arbetarbladet, 20,700; 


divided as follows: Norr- 
Gefle Dagblad, 18,700. 


culation has increased by more than 
1,000,000. 
Swedish families are “two-news 
paper families.” With the growth of a 
comprehensive railway system, news 
papers from neighboring cities and 
metropolitan areas find their way into 
increasing numbers of homes. Almost 
half of the 1,115,900 circulation of the 
eleven Stockholm newspapers is out 
side of their considered “district.” 
The Stockholm Tidningen leads in 
this respect, 117,300 of its 186,900 daily 
copies being sold outside of Stock 
holm. The Gothenburg Posten with 
220,800 daily circulation sells 96,200 
copies around the country, and Dag- 
ens Nyheter, leader with 257,400 daily, 
sells 95,300 without the city 
The major problem which Swedish 
newspapers face today is not tele- 
vision, nor even the headaches of in 
creasing operating costs. It is the prob 
lem of financing expansion and mod 
ernization, and the question of how 
soon additional newsprint, machinery, 
and building materials can be made 
available. 
While Sweden was able to 
clear of military involvement, 


area. 


steer 
it has 
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had to tighten its economic belt during 
and after the war years. The news- 
paper plants which are being built 
or remodeled today are realizations of 
the dreams of the past decade, just as 
the myriad of homes, factories, 
schools, and other projects are. 

Though a major producer of wood 
pulp and newsprint, wartime conser- 
vation of lumber resources brought 
rationing to Sweden, and the exigen 
cies of foreign trade balances have 
maintained it. However, the rationing 
of newsprint now in effect is no more 
than nominal, and it is expected that 
all controls will cease soon. 

Sweden has begun, too, to manu 
facture its own presses and composing 
room equipment to make up for the 
reduced flow of such items from its 
major pre-war supplier, Germany. 
Outmoded gas-operated linotypes are 
being replaced as rapidly as possible, 
teletypesetting equipment, dicta 
phones, and other modern apparatus 
are appearing in growing numbers. 

The Swedish press is in a unique 
position in regard to rival mediums 
of communication. Whether it is be 
cause it has met the needs of its pub- 
lic from the beginning, or for other 
reasons, is hard to say. But the Swed 
ish daily newspapers have virtually 
no rivals in the dispensing of news. 
The optimism of present expansion 
plans seems fully warranted. 

Radio has never been a competitor 
to speak of. There is one national sta- 
tion controlled by the central govern- 
ment without advertising. It is owned 
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The three most widely circulated newspapers are the Dagens Nyheter of 
Stockholm with 257,400; the Stockholm Tidningen, 186,900, and the Got- 
henburg Posten, 220,800. All are Liberal in politics. Each is a morning 
paper and sells more than a third of its total outside its “district.” 











































jointly by newspapers and radio 
equipment manufacturers through 
nonvoting stock. The five regularly 
scheduled daily news broadcasts are 
serviced by TT (Tidningarnas Tele- 
grambyrd), the Swedish newspapers’ 
own press service. 

Television has not made its official 
appearance in Sweden as yet. A royal 
commission last year reported in favor 
of establishing nationwide telecasting 
beginning sometime this year under a 
setup similar to that for radio. Some 
experimental telecasting is now being 
done in Stockholm. 


EEKLY newspapers are very 

few in number. I have not been 
able to find any news magazines at all. 
The magazine field is largely devoted 
to sports and women’s interests, some 
pulp fiction, a few literary slicks, and 
a large number of organizational and 
special interest publications. Book 
reading is very widespread. 

The position of rival mediums natu 
rally gives a considerable indication 
of the make-up and news presentation 
of Swedish newspapers. Women’s sec 
tions in the American sense barely 
exist. Social news is not widely re 
ported, gossip about celebrities and 
movie stars is not indulged in. Mar 
riages, births, birthdays, deaths, gath- 
erings of those predominantly social 
organizations that do exist (and their 
number are not many among the prac 
tical, work-minded Swedish women) 
are reported very briefly. 

Sports pages, on the other hand, are 


The page size of these papers ranges 
from the 16% by 10%4 inch Stockholm 
tabloid Expressen to the big Malmo 
Sydsvenska Dagbladet (241% by 16%). 


very popular among Swedes of both 
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sexes, the interest in sports running 
very high as the Olympic records of 
this small nation can bear testimony. 
A few newspapers, like the Gothen- 
burg Handels-Och Sjéfarts Tidning 
(Commercial and Seafaring News- 
paper), specialize in business news. 
The most outstanding page in Swed 
ish newspapers is the almost universal 
culture page. Sometimes it is com 
bined with the editorials, but in its 
full flower it is a page of its own de 
voted to reviews and discussions on a 
high plane of books, art, music, cera 
mics, textile designing, homecrafts, 
science, city planning, and other 
phases of the virile Scandinavian con 
tribution to beauty in everyday living. 
Readers obviously want this type of 
page which is close to them, discussing 
the work they do, the things they buy, 
the homes they live in, and the com- 
munities of which they are a part. The 
metropolitan newspapers retain men 
of stature in the arts and criticism to 
edit their pages, but the smaller news 
papers do not lag far behind. 
Members of the staff and members 
of the community regularly discuss 
the nation’s cultural life in news 
papers of less than 10,000 circulation, 
and in cities of less than 10,000 popu 
lation. Even the self-styled “Ameri 
can” tabloids, Expressen and Afton- 
bladet, must have cultural pages. 
These materials are no more syndi- 
cated than the editorials and columns 
of political discussion which almost 
all newspapers, large and small, feel 
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it their prerogative and duty to pro 
duce. As Swedish 
woman put it, “Swedish 
like to have their own opinions!” 

Nor are the editorials of the emo 
tional or “ABC” type. They are almost 
universally 
And 


attacking local issues 


one newspape! 


newspapers 


reasoned. 
fear of 


It is expected, 


serious and 


there seems to be no 
From what people say, it would seem 
that they buy many a newspaper for 
its editorial columns 

Recently a Stockholm news 
papers have introduced signed politi 
cal columns, a technique little used 
before, and have made efforts to dis 
tribute them nationally. These efforts 
have had little general effect. 


few 


There is something about Swedish 
newspapers that reminds one of the 
provincial cultures that still exist in 
all sections of the Skane, 
where 
dialects hold 

These local 
cultures are disappearing, and so in 
some ways is the individualism of the 
daily newspapers 


country 
Smaland, Delecarlia, Jamtland 
peculiar and 


sway with native pride 


customs 


This individualism is even more no 
ticeable in make-up than in the use of 
locally produced copy. Swedish news 
papers are of all sizes and shapes, 
ranging from tiny tabloids like the 
Communist Ny Dag, 14% by 11% 
inches, to the Sydsvenska Dagbladet 
(Malmo), 24% by 16%4 inches. 

Between these extremes the varia 
tions are almost endless. The only uni 
form thing is the column width, 1% 


inches. The number of columns runs 


Here the author’s wife photographed him at work during their months 
at Fyras, Sweden. (He photographed the newspapers.) All objects in 
the picture are Swedish, he notes, except himself and his typewriter. 


anywhere from five and six in tabloids 
to seven and eight in “normal” sizes. 

Pictures are very widely used, and 
a picture is often used in the upper 
right-hand corner of the main news 
page, the top news running 
down columns one and two instead. 
The focus, however, still seems to re 
main in the upper-right. 


M*** politically conservative 
newspapers and some others de 
vote the front page to the classified 
display 


story 


advertising so common in 
Sweden, using page three as the main 
news page. Developments, however, 
are toward more use of the front page 
for news. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
make-up of Swedish newspapers is 
the common gluing together of the 
pages. This takes place in the press 
as the pages are combined. Few Swed 
ish newspapers have more than one 
section, even the metropolitan ones 
which have thirty or more pages daily. 

I have heard this method praised 
for bathtub reading, but it would be 
hard on the American family which 
is accustomed to divide the sections 
according to age and sex. The tabloid 
Expressen uses two metal clips, and 
is said to have a patented machine 
which is kept under lock and key. 

Though it is much misunderstood 
by Americans, the individualism of 
Swedish newspapers extends also into 
the realm of politics and ownership. 
Despite the 
most 


common association of 
Swedish newspapers with a 
particular political party, only an in 


significant few are politically owned 
or controlled. Among Swedish news 
papers party designation is a matter 
of preference. Most ownership is 
either private or corporate. 

Press freedom in Sweden is tradi 
tional and complete. It is now guaran- 
teed by the 1949 Freedom of the Press 
Law, but there has been no real ques 
tion of the independence of the press 
for almost all of its more than 300 
years of existence. 

This freedom exists in both word 
and fact even for the unpopular Com 
munist press, which has been declin 
ing rapidly since the war, from 5.7 
per cent of the total national circula 
tion to only 1.8 per cent in 1951. As 
with the Communist party, the Swed 
ish people have let the Communist 
press die of its own accord. 

The political party preference of 
Swedish newspapers hardly accords 
any closer with the actual vote than 
it does in the United States. In 1950 
the Liberal party polled 21.8 per cent 
of the vote, but newspapers of Liberal 
view had 48.8 per cent of the circula 
tion. The Conservative press (pre 
ferred designation: “moderate’’), 
which has a strong though declining 
grip in the smaller cities, stood next 
in circulation with 22.3 per cent, but 
the Conservative party only polled 
12.2 per cent of the vote. 

The ruling Labor party (in coali 
with the Farmers’ party) has 
been obtaining larger press support 
since it came to power in 1932, having 


tion 


(Turn to page 20) 
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This fine Swedish “culture page” is taken 
from the Gothenburg Handels-Och Sjofarts 
Tidning. It features a Mexican art show. 
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What Makes a New Trade 
Paper Click? 


In response to a query from The Quill, the editor of a new 
weekly in the food field outlines the editorial formula 
which he feels was a major factor in scoring an initial impact. 


By JULIAN H. HANDLER 


HEN Fairchild Publications 
W first began sounding out indi- 
viduals in the food industry 
about its plans for publication of a 
new food trade weekly to be called 
Supermarket News, trade leaders par- 
aphrased Punch’s famous: “Advice to 
persons about to marry—don't.” 
chains and 
other executives pointed to corners 
of their offices piled high with trade 
publications, threw up their hands, 
and exclaimed that they were con- 
stantly several months behind in their 
reading. “How can we possibly keep 
up with a weekly?” they asked. 
This was almost unani- 
mous. There were few among those 


Operators of grocery 


reaction 


who could be considered as prospec- 
tive subscribers who felt the project 
could ever get aloft. 

Such well-intentioned warnings 
were not sufficient to discourage the 
company. It was felt that there was a 
definite need for a weekly publication 
giving fast, complete, accurate news 
to the industry. 

Now, a little more than ten months 
after the appearance of Vol. 1, No. 1 
of Supermarket News, this weekly 
publication is read by the same peo- 
ple who sought to save Fairchild from 
what they were sure would be an 
unfortunate venture. 

It would take a publication heavy 
on immodesty and light on prudence 
to claim after ten months. 
The treacherous icebergs are not found 


success 


close to port, and a new vessel must 
prove its seaworthiness before adver- 
tisers are ready to book passage. But 
the reader acceptance of Supermarket 
News to date has been genuinely en- 
thusiastic and widespread. And sev- 
enty different advertisers already have 
used its columns. 

There has been sufficient proof of 
success to justify a belief that a pub- 
lishing company may be a better 
judge of the needs of prospective 
readers than readers themselves. 

If there is one solid reason to which 
reader acceptance of Supermarket 
News can be traced, it is the applica- 
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tion of the Fairchild formula. To dis 
cuss this analysis, it will be necessary 
to digress to the history of the firm. 

It has been publishing business 
papers since 1890 when E. W. Fair- 
child purchased an interest in the 
Chicago Apparel Gazette. The family 
of publications now covers the textile, 
apparel and home furnishing indus 
tries with three daily newspapers, two 
weeklies and a twice-a-month maga 
zine. Each is regarded as the “bible” 
of its respective field. 


HE Daily News Record, covering 

the textile and men’s apparel field, 
was founded in 1892. Women’s Wear 
Daily, the leading newspaper in the 
fashion field, dates from 1910 and the 
third daily, Retailing Daily, covering 
all home furnishings, made its debut 
in 1931 as a weekly. Supermarket 
News’ sister weekly, Footwear News, 
was launched in 1945, and Men’s 
Wear, now published twice monthly, 
originated in 1896. 

The scope of the firm’s trade serv- 
ices is also enhanced by some thirty 
four trade directories published each 
year for use by retail buyers, a book 
division publishing business and con 
sumer books, and several special serv- 
ice departments. 

Further understanding of the for 
mula can be gained from facts and 
figures on the organization which pro 
vided the foundation upon which 
Supermarket News could build. 

Fairchild’s news network now ranks 
with the five top general news serv 
ices of the world. The company has 
1,600 employes. There twenty- 
seven branch offices in all of the 
major market centers in this country, 
Canada and abroad (London, 
and Yokohama). 

In Washington, for example, twelve 
news representatives cover that vital 
center for business news. Three hun 
dred fifty news correspondents 
throughout the United States and 
leading cities of the world provide a 
steady flow of copy on business devel 
opments from every area of interest 
to Fairchild subscribers. 


are 


Paris 


Julian H. Handler is editor of the 
trade paper Supermarket News. 


A Western Union branch station in 
the New York overhead 
connections to all points and the com- 
pany’s 


office has 


direct 
wires from New York to its offices in 


wire room also has 
various cities, 

The size and speed of its news dis- 
semination facilities is symbolized by 
Scott press 
which can print 50,000 complete news- 
papers per hour. 


a new six-unit rotary 


These details are presented to de 
scribe one primary ingredient of the 
formula: organization. It was only 
with such an organization, already 
built to blanket two of the leading 
industries in the United States, that 
such an undertaking as Supermarket 
News was possible. A second part of 
the formula is the time-tested princi 
ple that “news and ideas” are any 
trade's dominant 
a trade publication. 


requirements in 


AIRCHILD welcomes competition. 

L. W. Fairchild, president, recalls 
his father, founder of the company, 
saying, “If an industry has only one 
publication, it can’t be a very good 
field.” The retail food field, before the 
entry of Supermarket News, already 
had at least four national publications 
in addition to other magazines cover 
ing specific phases of the industry and 
innumerable local papers. 

Against this background, the aim 
never could have been to establish 
just another trade paper in the field. 
It would have to be a dominant pub- 
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lication, and the company felt that 
the primary niche would be for a real 
newspaper which would provide the 
most valuable “news and ideas” serv 
ideas that 
the 


reader and news that is really news. 


ice with the firm’s formula 


be applied with profit by 


can 


T should be noted that the move 

into the food industry was a logical 
step since the company’s news serv 
ices have for years been covering the 


The 


new venture completes coverage of 


clothing and shelter industries. 
the triad of consumer necessity indus 
tries 

Anothe1 ingredient in the 
Fairchild Formula is explained by the 
slogan of the firm’s entire organiza 


basic 


tion. The founder’s words, “Our sal 
vation depends upon our printing the 
news,” is the internal guide 

To the industries served, this means 
strict adherence to the policy of com- 
plete separation of the news and ad 
vertising departments and unswerving 
adherence to the principle that what 
must black and 
Stories are not withheld 


is news appear in 
white 

The best service to an industry is 
through providing the 
news as accurately and speedily as 


deemed to be 


man and machine permit, without fear 
of consequence, The inflexible appli 
cation of this policy to Supermarket 
News has played a large part in its 
acceptance to date 

Another part of the 
firm’s policy as applied to Supermar- 


significant 


ket News has been the personnel pol 
icy. It is not to make an immodest 
claim, but to illustrate the potential 
of organizational training and profes 
sional ability which can be realized 
by a news gathering organization, that 
note is made here that the editorial 
department was originally staffed en 
tirely the 
None of the staff had any prior expe 
rience either directly in the food in 


from within organization. 


dustry or in involving 
reporting of the field 
While the 


from the food industry has been avail 


any position 


counsel of an adviser 
at no time has he 
the editorial staff's 
judgment on the play given any story 


able to the paper 
seen fit to alter 
This evidence would appear to con 
firm the validity of the principle that 
the ability of reporters and editors to 
affairs of 
an industry accurately can be applied 
field or at any field 
whose scope is not purely technical 


chronicle and analyze the 


to any least to 

To date, there would appear to be 
no disagreement by the 
the theory that the ability to report 


readers to 


accurately can take precedence over 
prior knowledge of the subject mat 
ter 


Miss Harriet Mackintosh, director of correspondents for all Fairchild publi- 
cations, checks wire copy with Mort Stark, news editor of Supermarket News. 





Worst Plane Crash Gave Staff 
A Busy Day 


(Continued from page 11) 


city editor, just as the wire editor 
brought over a bulletin from United 
Press. The UP had the plane iden 
tified and more than 100 aboard. The 
bulletin was slugged Seattle, 7:47a 
I placed phone calls to our corre- 
spondents at Ephrata and Moses Lake 
and to the PIO at Larson AFB. Coe 
called our military editor, Ellsworth 
C. French (an air national guard 
colonel and one-time acting adjutant 
general of the state) at home and got 
Reilly got 
the 


him on his way to Larson 
the assignment of 
story in the office 

Managing Editor Howard C. Cleay 
inger got on the Associated Press wire 
photo net phone and talked with 
Murlin Spencer, AP state bureau chief, 
at Seattle 
from Seattle would immedi 
ately to Moses Lake; were we sending 
a photographer? We were 

Reporter Bob Hill and Photog 
rapher Wes Cameron were dispatched 
from the office and Fenton Roskelley 
called from home to bring the office 
staff back up to Saturday under 


coordinating 


be sent 


A portable transmitter 


strength. Cleavinger called an edi- 
torial conference. This turned out to 
be little more than reaching a deci 
sion that weather was 
great speed in getting 
ered. 


against 
this 


any 
one cov- 

There was the crux of the whole 
affair. The worst fog in years had 
spread over Washington’s Inland Em 
pire the previous Friday and with the 
temperature hovering around freezing 
had made highways hazardous for a 
week. The fog had given way to snow 
flurries the day before the crash; tem 
peratures in Spokane were above 
freezing and city streets were navi 
gable, but outside the city the freeze 
held on. 

Pilots in Spokane turned down any 
attempt to reach Moses Lake by air. 
They had no planes equipped with 
de-icers. 


O we were faced with the problem 
of covering an airplane accident 
more than a hundred miles away. The 
crash occurred, we learned the follow 


ing week, because a control locking 
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device had not been released. Weather 
had nothing to do with it. But weath- 
er was against the reporters and pho 
tographers setting out to cover it. 

A plane set out from Yakima, sev- 
enty air miles from the crash scene, 
and had to turn back because of icing. 
Seattle is 180 miles and 3000-feet-high 
Snoqualmie pass away from Moses 
Lake on the western side of the Cas 
cade mountains, Yakima and Spokane 
are roughly .110 road miles away. 

French reported roads slick with 
glare ice for most of the distance. 
Hill, following an hour behind, found 
slush on the roads. The Seattle photo 
crew had the longest and worst road 
to travel. They were late. 

Back in the office Reilly got through 
to the Larson PIO. The story began 
to unfold as AP, UP and our phone 
calls gathered details. 

As the Chronicle’s first Empire Edi- 
tion went to press at 11:10 a.m. Reilly 
had the story of the crash down to 
the bare facts. Larson officials admit- 
ted confusion over the exact number 
aboard the plane. Our banner read: 


102 OF 131 ABOARD TRANSPORT 
FEARED KILLED AT MOSES LAKE 


In the middle of writing and edit- 
ing this first edition a city desk phone 
had been answered by Coe. It was a 
sergeant at the Fairchild Air Force 
Base PIO office near Spokane. Were 
we sending a photographer to photo 
graph their annual Christmas party? 
Coe explained. 


UST on deadline Coe got another 

phone call. The conversation ran: 

“City desk.” 

“This is —— of the London 
Daily Express in New York. What 
paper is this?” 

“Daily Chronicle in Spokane, Wash 
ington.” 

“Did you say ‘city desk’?” 

“Yes, this is the city desk!” 

“TI wondered if you'd have a city 
desk way out there.” 

Coe was about to offer to let the 
reporter talk to one of the Indians 
but decided he was too busy to play 
games and let it pass. (According to 
the 1952 Editor & Publisher Interna 
tional Yearbook, Spokane’s popula- 
tion at the last census was 161,721. 
The Chronicle’s circulation was listed 
at 77,408.) 

At noon the first reports from Hill 
and French began to come in. Cam 
eron called in at 12:30. He was in 
Moses Lake with six pictures and no 
wirephoto transmitter in evidence. 

He had plates, no developing equip- 
ment, and no way to get them back to 
the paper in time for our final edition. 
We told him to find a studio, start de- 
veloping, and hope. 
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An ‘Executive Seedbed’ 


(Continued from page 13) 


cates a willingness to have him in the 
department. 

The personality factor is important. 
Meredith’s consider each trainee an 
investment. Unless the trainee fits in, 
he probably won't stay and the com 
pany loses its investment. 

An editorial trainee, for example, 
was flown with all expenses paid, 
from the west coast to Des Moines 
for a personal interview and a battery 
of aptitude tests to determine his fit 
ness for the job even though he was 
well recommended, his college record 
was available, some of his writing 
samples had been appraised, and he 
previously had met two of the editors. 
If a single member of the interview 
ing board indicates any reluctance 





Copy deadline for the final is 1:30 
p.m. The first picture arrived at 1:55. 
Cameron had two shots ready for the 
machine when it was set up in the 
telephone office at Moses Lake at 
1:50 p.m. 

When the picture started to come 
through in the developer at the 
Chronicle things looked black again. 
The machines had been out of syn 
chronization and a half inch of blank 
space cut the picture laterally in half. 
But it didn’t look so bad at second 
glance. The blank strip went mostly 
through sky and only a small por- 
tion of the wrecked tail assembly. 

It was retouched and page one re 
plated to include it. The second was 
specially processed and half the press 
run on the final edition carried two 
pictures of the crash scene eight col 
umns wide. 

French and Hill had gotten through 
one of the worst phone snarls ever 
experienced in central Washington 
with a description of the scene as Air 
Force men carried out the task of 
removing dead (French), an _ inter 
view with an airman whose job kept 
him from accepting his place on the 
ill-fated plane (Hill), and interview 
with survivors (Hill), an interview 
with General Bowman (French), and 
a list of survivors (French) 

It was Christmas eve before the 
cause of the crash was explained and 
by Dec. 29 the world’s worst plane 
disaster was in the records for future 
use in agate type. “C-124 at Moses 
Lake, Wash., eighty-seven killed.” 

But the Chronicle staff would long 
remember Will Shakespeare’s fellow 
countryman who said, “I wondered 
if you'd have a city desk way out 
there.” 


to work with the prospective trainee, 
the whole project is dropped even 
though the company may have spent 
several hundred dollars just to get 
the trainee to the interviewing panel. 

Upon completion of the training 
program there is no obligation for the 
trainee to take a position if he does 
not like what is offered. Neither is 
the company obligated to create a job 
for him. But of thirty-four training 
program graduates during the last 
four years, all except six are still 
with the company. 

They have responsible positions. 
Several are assistant editors with na 
tional by-lines. One former trainee is 
in charge of nearly 100 home planning 
centers, situated in major department 
stores throughout the United States 
Others are in the field selling adver 
tising space or working for the gen 
eral promotion department. 

Probably one of the program’s big 
gest benefits is just meeting people. 
Hundreds of persons working in 
thirty-five different departments tend 
to lose the overall perspective of the 
plant, if indeed, they ever had it. 
Many don’t even know what other de 
partments do. 

Not so with the trainees. 

They visit every department and 
meet every key person in that depart 
ment. They get the overall picture not 
generally available to any but the 
highest administrative echelon. 

They see how the work flows from 
section to section—how each depart 
ment is dependent upon another. Dur 
ing their stint in the art department, 
for example, they watch the art and 
editorial people work together as they 
solve layout problems and _ allocate 
space for specific articles. 

When they visit advertising service, 
they see how orders for advertising 
space are taken care of, and how the 
magazine is made up so that advertis 
ing and editorial matter are compati 
ble. They see how ads are given posi 
tion in the magazine, how the incom 
ing advertising plates are inspected, 
registered, and processed. 

In photo-lab, they see how offset 
negatives are developed and how zinc 
plates for the offset presses are made 
from these negatives. 

Trainees find out about color sepa 
ration, how four-color plates are made 
in the foundry, and how they are 
placed on the big rotary presses for 
proper color rotation and placement 
for the signatures. 

They visit the ink room and watch 
the various pigments and resins being 
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milled into inks of the right consis 
tency for a certain press. They spend 
a week or so in the press room getting 
ink on their clothes and statistics in 
their minds 

Perhaps they do not, nor are they 
expected to, grasp, retain, and under 
stand every bit of technical informa 
tion they receive. But they do get the 
general idea of each department's job. 
They see how the various departments 
interact with other, and they 
know—personally—people in the de 
partment. They can understand the 
problems from the viewpoint of the 
department concerned 


each 


Each department is inclined to re 
gard itself as the most important 
group in the plant with the most 
nerve-racking problems. Trainees can 
lend a sympathetic ear and take ad 
vantage of this attitude. When they 
arrive at a responsible position, they 
can utilize a little practical psychol 
ogy. They know what sort of thing 
causes the most grief to a certain sec 
tion and they know how to prevent 
undue friction 


Furthermore, if a trainee-graduate 
needs help on some particular prob- 
lem, he is personally acquainted with 
the man who can help him. 

The director of the scheduling de 
partment says the people in the edi- 
torial and advertising departments 
with whom it is easiest to work are 
those who have been on the training 
They understand 
missed deadline can convulse schedul 
ing, the department which is respon 
sible for assigning editorial and adver 
tising copy to the various production 
departments. 

Recently, one of the older editors 
who has been at Meredith’s for many 
years came to the training director's 
office and registered a complaint. 

“This junior executive training pro 
gram is a fine thing,” he said. “I’m 
all for it. But why make it so one 
way? How about putting me on it for 
a while so I can get a chance to visit 
the other departments and see how 
they work?” 

And he meant it. 


program how a 





Land of Newspaper Readers 


(Continued from page 16) 


in 1950 48.7 per cent of the vote and 
17.6 per cent of the circulation. 
Almost without exception Swedish 
cities of any size have two or more 
newspapers of differing political views 
The rarity 
And it is more than likely that the 
majority of people read newspapers 


one-newspaper city Is a 


of differing political views regularly. 
Stockholm’s eleven newspapers rep 
view of 
tops the Gothen 
burg, the city with 
353,991 persons, has six. Most signifi 
cant are cities like Vaxjo with 20,104 
persons three newspapers 
with combined circulation of 43,700 or 
with 21,378 persons, and 
three papers with 39,800 circulation. 
Newspaper chains in the American 
sense can hardly be said to exist. A 


resenting political 
but 


second 


every 


course nation, 


nation’s 


possessing 


Ostersund 


fairly common practice is the money 


saving device of using the same plant 
for morning and evening newspapers 
of separate direction and ownership 
Dagens Nyheter and Expressen, the 
Stockholm Tidningen and Aftonbla 
det, for example, do this. Mergers and 
foldings for financial reasons have 
been quite infrequent. Small dailies 
are usually held to twelve or less 
pages, ads of comparable revenue tak 
ing up far less space than in the states. 


The almost universal price per copy 
is slightly under five cents. 

There are no professional journal 
ism schools in Sweden to turn out the 
high quality personnel needed to staff 
these many newspapers. Mostly they 
are being staffed these days with men 
and women who have at least passed 
the Student Examen, the equivalent 
of a junior college certificate. 

The larger newspapers are insisting 
on university graduates, who would 
have at a minimum the equivalent of 
a master’s degree. Training in tech 
nique takes place on the newspaper. 

The Journalists’ Union is very 
powerful, having contracts with al 
most every daily. Membership is vol 
untary. Strikes Collective 
bargaining is well established in prin 
cipal and practice. Pay scales are good 
but not exceptional. 

With fewer editions, and less pres 
sure to compete with radio and tele 
vision news bulletins, the 
Swedish newspapers appears in gen 
eral less ulcer-producing than in the 
United States. There is more time to 
devote to important national and in 
ternational developments. For a little 
country to prosper In a stormy world, 
it must have an informed and alert 
populace. This is the job of the Swed 
ish press. 


are rare. 


pace on 


Good Editorials 
Are Only 
Typed at Desks 


(Continued from page 7) 


entitled “The Low Estate of Public 
Morals.” 

My friend’s name is Louis LaCoss 
and he writes for the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. When he wrote “The Low 
Estate of Public Morals” he didn’t re 
search it. Research is vastly impor 
tant, of course, but our point here is 
that research end unto 
itself . . 

Louis had already done his research. 
He was a father. He had raised a 
youngster. He knew what he was talk 
ing about. More than that he is a citi 
zen able to rise above selfish interest 
to ask himself, constantly, day after 
day, “What is best for my town? 
What’s best for my state? What’s best 
for my country?” 

I really wonder if there are three 
better questions to which a newspa 
perman could be dedicated and, par 
ticularly, an editorial writer. Louis is 
so dedicated. And being so dedicated 
his piece flowed off. It all but wrote 
itself. And that’s one point I want to 
make—it didn’t take much time. The 
mind was well-stocked; the heart was, 
too. The human angle ran through the 
piece. It came off easily and fast. 

Louis, when he finished, checked it 
and sent it along to the composing 
room. He wasn’t too impressed with it. 
It was a little long, perhaps. And 
there was no hurry on it. A couple of 
days passed, then a hole opened on 
the page, one day, and Louis threw it 
in—“The Low Estate of Public Mor 
als.” 

More than 50,000 requests came in 
for reprints. It won the Pulitizer 
prize. Rather, Louis did and this edi 
torial was selected as one of his out 
standing pieces by the Pulitizer jury. 

Remember, the research behind that 
editorial was lived, not done. There 
was nothing dry and formal about 
Louis’ approach to the problem. He 
had lived it, stocked his mind and 
heart for it, and when he wrote it he 
wrote it easily. It didn’t take much 
time. It was conviction that spoke for 
itself. 

Another example: I was sitting in 
my office in Mexico, Mo., when in 
walked Vermont Royster of the Wall 
Street Journal editorial page. 

“It’s nice to see you,” I said, “But 
what are you doing here?” 


While the Mexico, Mo., Chamber of 


is never an 
in editorials. 
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Commerce doesn't say so publicly, our 
town is not on any great cross roads, 
nor are there vast financial institu 
tions here to attract the Wall Street 
Journal. 

He explained that every year he 
climbs into his car for a “drive down 
the road.” The evening before he had 
stopped in Wellsville, a town of 1,600 
some thirty miles east of Mexico. 
After finding a place to sleep, Ver 
mont had loafed on a corner long 
enough to get acquainted with a fel 
low who took him to a farmers’ meet 
ing. There Vermont listened. And af 
ter the meeting he stayed on until 
midnight. 

He listened and learned what peo 
ple out here in the small towns of 
America’s Middle West were thinking 
about, what they were interested in, 
what they were doing, how they 
planned their vote. He researched the 
human angle. Not by reading about 
them but by seeing, talking, listening 
to the people themselves. 

In town after town he did this, and 
then returned to New York. To find 
out the result of this program for edi 
torial writers, read Wall Street Jour 
nal editorials. They’re to the point, 
balanced, red blood flows through 
them. Half this nation is afraid of the 
name of that paper—the Wall Street 
Journal. Too many people expect the 
words in the editorials to be dressed 
in striped pants and frock coats. And 
they expect a stuffed-shirt too. 

Instead, they find interesting edi 
torials written by interested writers 
The Wall Street Journal offers an ex 
ample of a job well done. 

Certainly, there are times when I 
disagree with some of their conclu 
sions. But is there any newspaper edi 
torial page that you—any of us—agree 
with all the time? 


HE job of the editorial isn’t to stuff 

an opinion down anyone's throat. 
Not in this country. And it must never 
be. The job of the editorial is to ex 
press the writer’s opinion as forcefully 
and as interestingly as possible. 

My own thought is that if an edi 
torial doesn’t sell, then it isn’t worth 
the costly white-space it takes. That 
an editorial should also be a sales 
message. 

I have deplored the failure of too 
many small newspapers to have edi 
torials. I believe lack of time is the 
major reason used by too many small 
newspapermen who don’t write edi 
torials. I believe that with a well 
stocked mind and a sincere conviction, 
a good editorial—at least, a worth 
while one—will write itself in a mini 
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From Du ill Readers 


Editor, The Quill: 

A lot of nonsense is hawked about 
these days on freedom of the press, 
and some of it got into The QuiLt, of 
all places. I refer to Norman Dohn’s 
article in the February issue, “A 
Blackout for Cameras in All Ohio 
Courtrooms.” I don’t agree with this 
point of view and said so in an edito 
rial in the Toledo Times last Decem 
ber 9. 

I am one of those old newspaper 
men who has served on practically 
every known desk and who thinks 
something has to be done soon about 
the radio and television boys at press 
conferences. I was a Washington cor 
respondent for eight years, and get 
back every chance I get, but when I 
do I find a news conference ruined by 
these fine fellows. They made life 
impossible for a working correspond 
ent at the conventions last July. But 
that’s beyond the point. 

I'm not against pictures at all, and 
I think cuts of trials are a fine thing 
But, after all, a trial is not a proce 
dure for the benefit of picture editors, 
and so long as the photographers are 
not reporting the news, I think the 
courts have a right—in fact, a duty 
to ban them, if they create confusion, 
embarrassment, etc., in the court 


—— George A. Benson, Editor 


The Times 
Toledo, Ohio 


Editor, The Quill: 

In the introductory lines to your 
caption “Newspaper Mind: Model or 
Menace” in the February issue, you 
state: “These views of their trade 
will interest journalists even while 
they will undoubtedly take sturdy is 
sue with such a concept as...” It strikes 
me that this statement makes you 
guilty of characteristic No. 4 in Dr 
Buelke’s listing: the effort of the 





mum of time. Sometimes in a matter 
of minutes 

I have also been critical of those big 
paper editorial pages which are based 
on dry research. To me, they are dry 
holes. They are punishment to read 
To me, they don’t sell . 
major shortage is in conviction, in 
heart, in the all-important human 
angle. 

As for editorials being of no in 


and their 


fluence, being on their last legs: Pop 
pycock. Like anything else, if they 
are good they'll thrive. And by thrive 
I mean they'll help build a_ better 
town, help build a better state, help 
build a better country. 


newspaper mind to assume authority 
to have the final word on every 
topic and problem. 

If your overline is indicative of 
your thinking, then I believe you 
would be surprised at the number of 
journalists who find a great amount 
of truth in Dr. Buelke’s article. 

And as a newspaperman, I sturdily 
resent my professional magazine tell 
ing me what I “will undoubtedly take 
sturdy issue with.” 

Fred P. Lollar, Night Editor 
Telegraph-Herald 
Dubuque 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations wanted .08 per word; mini- 
mum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all other 
classifications .15 per word; minimum charge 
$2.00. Display classified at regular display 
rates. Blind box number identification, add 
charge for three words. All classified payable 
in advance by check or money order. No dis- 
counts or commissions on classified advertising 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, The Qui, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il 


SITUATION WANTED 


Veteran, B. A. Journalism, three years trade 
journal editor, six months public relations 
six months weekly newspaper—equally at 
home with writing, layout, makeup, produc- 
tion—desires position with a future, in near 
future. Chicago or Michigan Box 402, The 
Qui 





HELP WANTED 


Assistant editor for business magazines or- 
ganization in large Midwestern city. Prefer 
man under 28 with one or two years experi 
ence with other trade paper, house organ or 
daily newspaper; will consider man gradu- 
ating from college now or in June. Salary 
will depend on experience. Please write full 
details as to experience and interests and send 
photograph. Address Box 1037, The Qum 


Need two men. Want an outstanding current 
graduate from a good school of journalism 
n early or middle twenties, with newspaper 
at least on his college paper. Must be tops 
in personality, and mature. What I have is a 
public relations job that offers a great oppor- 
unity. The other position is also in public 
relations, at a higher pay level and demands 
experience in either public relations news- 
paper work, trade journal work, and poise 
maturity, confidence, appearance, and growth 
potential. Both positions in Chicago. Box 1044, 
The Quit 


News editor for weekly newspapers in town 
of 5,000. Average 30 pages a week Must 
know camera or learn. Should have experi- 
ence or be a bright beginner and willing to 
learn fast. Box 1045, The Qui 


Trade newspaper opening. Chicago. Excellent 
opportunity for someone with some experi- 
ence. Let hear from you. Box 1039, The 
Qui 


Public relations. Male. Write speeches, re- 
leases, and research. About $4200 to start 
Chicago. Box 1040, The Quiit 


Magazine. General rewrite. Under 30. Photog- 
raphy and production experience helpful 
Chicago. Box 1041, The Quitu4s 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSISTANT 


Principal duties as copywriter and production 
assistant for national employe magazine of 
Omar Bakeries, world's largest house-to-house 
bakery service. Young man, some experience 
top academic references. Territory covers six 
states, occasional travel. Send complete per 
sonal history with if possible recent photo to 
Mr. Moriarty, Omar Inc., 1910 Harney St 
Omaha, Neb. State past earnings and salary 
desired 


The Book Beat 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


NE of the names that has al 
O always been associated with 

the growth of public relations 
in the United States is that of Edward 
L. Bernays. The publication of his 
“Crystallizing Public Opinion” in 1923 
is considered by many as the mani 
festo of a new profession—public rela 
tions. 

Some indication of Bernays’ role in 
the field can be seen in a small, hard 
covered book entitled—“Public Rela 
Edward L. Bernays and the 
American Scene; Annotated Bibli 
ography of and Reference Guide to 
Writings by and about Edward L. Ber 
nays from 1917-1951.” (F. W. Faxon 
Company, Boston). This book 
about 400 references 

Noting that most of the literature 
in public relations since the start has 
been on the “how to” level, he be 
lieves “this approach gives a distorted 
picture” because “public relations 
rests fundamentally on ideas, not on 
mechanics.” So Bernays has written a 
new book—‘Public Relations” (Uni 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma, $5.00) 

This latest book was written to fill 
two needs. In the preface, Bernays 
says, “First, it seeks to show the 
reader that modern public relations 
did not spring full-grown out of any 
body’s brain 
tory and 
earliest 


tions, 


lists 


that it has its own his 
that it has evolved from 
out of the needs of 
human beings for leadership and in 
tegration 

“Secondly, this book seeks to pre 
sent through histories various 
public relations approaches that have 
come up in my own experience of 
nearly three and one-half decades as 
counsel on public relations. The aim 
in each case is to let the reader fol 
low the approach and the thought 
that went into analyzing the public re 
lations program and the conclusions.” 

The first stated purpose is accom 
plished. The first 153 pages of the 
book presents the most detailed his 
tory of 


times 


case 


relations 
available in this country. 


public generally 





Need Pictures 


? 


--and FACTS* s 


For a newspaper or moqpune feature 


# Ask how 
our creative 
research 

could supply your 
i need 


book, advertising or publicity program 5 
See my story on pages 4 and 17 of Qui// 
of Oct. 192 on Washington the world's 
fact-and-picture capita! 

H. 6. MAAS 4200 Fifteenth St. N. W. 
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In discussing the last decade in the 
development of American public rela 
tions, Bernays says that as a result 
of conflicts between individuals and 
society or segments of it, “public rela 
tions has emerged as a form of social 
statesmanship.” 

Thus, he lists the functions of the 
public relation counsels as follows: 

“1. To define the social objectives 
of his client or help him define it. 

“2. To find out what maladjust- 
ments there are between these objec 
tives and the various elements in our 
society on which his client is depend 
ent. These maladjustments may be 
distortions in the mind of the public 
that are due to misinformation, igno- 
rance, or apathy, or they may be dis- 
tortions that are due to unsound 
action on the part of the client. 

“3. To attempt to adjust the client’s 
policies and actions to society so that 
the maladjustments may be re 
solved. 

“4. To advise the client on ways and 
means by which his new policies and 
actions, or old policies and actions, if 
it is deemed advisable to retain them, 
may be rendered comprehensible.” 

He concludes the first part of his 
book with a chapter on the extent of 
public relations today. He cites Levy’s 
study of the Boy Scouts’ public rela 
tions program and Merton’s “Mass 
Persuasion” as studies that “indicate 
the type of thinking that will undoubt 
edly be the basis for comparable ap 
proaches in a much wider range of 
problems.” 

His two and a half pages on public 
relations in government is poor. It 
appears that outside of citing some 
1948 figures on people in and cost of 
public relations, prepared by the ex 
ecutive branch for submission to the 
appropriation committee of Con 
gress, the author paged through a 
government manual for titles descrip 
tive of public relation work. The 
reader gets a meaningless picture. 


HE second part of the book—pages 

156-345—contains primarily reprints 
of articles or speeches by Bernays 
covering a variety of subjects. The 
best item is probably the outline of a 
public relations plan for a bank, but 
it contains “gems” as this: 

“Newspaper and magazine articles 
about the Noname State Bank and 
related topics should be collected and 
pasted in scrapbooks. It shall be the 
responsibility of individual to 


some 


one 


study these clippings frequently with 
a view to gauging trends and public 
reactions on matters in which the 
bank is interested.” 

In most cases Bernays reports on 
his surveys—writing letters asking 
several questions—to company presi 
dents and the like. Then he lists a 
program in the most general terms. 

The second part of the book fails so 
completely to achieve the author’s 
stated purpose because of the glitter 
ing generalities seemingly verified by 
statements like “surveys show,” “re 
search proved conclusively,” and so 
on. In a convention setting where ev- 
eryone is relaxing, the speeches were 
undoubtedly enthusiastically received. 
They were right for the occasion, no 
doubt, but they certainly are not the 
means to pass on to anyone the ap 
proach to the analysis of public rela 
tions problems. 

Mr. Bernays’ latest book does con 
tribute to the literature in that it fur 
nishes the most detailed history in 
general book form. Further, it is a 
document for students of the history 
of the field. The rest of his book has 
value in that it shows how to make a 
good speech on public relations to a 
convention. 

Mr. Bernays’ constant, though some 
what simplified, insistence on putting 
social science research to work for 
public relations is of real value. Un 
fortunately, his sweeping phrases may 
detract from this vital point. 

The lack of sound, broad material 
on public relations, which Bernays 
has noted, was also seen by another 
well known practitioner—Verne Bur 
nett. The author of a previous book 
in the field, he has attempted to fill 
a gap in a 174-page book “Solving 
Public Relations Problems” (B. C. 
Forbes Publishing Co., New York). 
This book attempts to give “a more 
or less basic formula for understand- 
ing and solving a problem in public 
relations.” The formula has eight steps. 

The first step is interviewing to get 
facts. Before going into methods, Bur 
nett stresses the value of training and 
experience in journalism for the pub 
lic relations man. This is a chapter 
which all journalism professors will 
read with pleasure. 

The author gives three approaches 
to interviewing—the five W’s of jour 
nalism, the four main parts of life 
(mind, spirit, body, and society), or a 
check of major activities and func 
tions of any organized unit. Each ap 
proach is discussed in a chapter. 

The last chapter summarizes the 
eight steps and the last page presents 
the formula schematically. The book 
offers an organized approach to ana 
lyzing public relations, even though 
the discussion at times is frothy. 
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NOTE TO LITERARY AGENTS: line forms 
promptly at 9 a.m. in third-floor news- 
room of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
building. Do not disturb authors occupied 
with newspaper assignments. Contracts 
for new books signed by appointment 
only. Feeding authors between meals (or 

other low forms of bribery) positively forbidden. 

During 1952 five more staff members of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune became bona fide book authors, and were each delivered of a 
healthy, bouncing buckram-bound volume. In all cases parent and 
offspring are doing nicely. The usual literary teas and parties have 
been flung in their honor. Publishers beam at them fondly. On the 
staffs of few, if any, newspapers have so many successful authors 
burgeoned in a recent calendar year. 

The new additions to your library (obtainable through your 
bookseller) are as varied in content as the minds and interests of 
five of the most competent writers on two of the nation’s best-read, 
liveliest and most literate newspapers. 








MUSIC AND MAESTROS by John K. Sherman, arts editor and critic of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune ($3.75, University of Minnesota Press). A brilliant history of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and the men who made it one of the nation’s finest. 


POOR CEDRIC’S ALMANAC by Cedric Adama, famed “In This Corner” columnist of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune ($3.50, Doubleday & Company). A catch-all of fact, 
fancy and foolery culled from the best-read local newspaper column in the land. 


SOUTH OF FREEDOM by Carl T. Rowan, Sidney Hillman Award winning reporter of the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune ($3.50, Alfred A. Knopf). The absorbing personal report 
of an ace Negro journalist who returned to his native South to make a 6,000-mile tour 
and describe the life and problems of living faced today by others of his race, 


CITY by Clifford D. Simak, news editor of the Minneapolis Star ($2.75, Gnome Press) 
A science-fiction story of a world 10,000 years in the future, by an imaginative newaman 
who has published four novels and contributed many articles to science magazines 


ECONOMICS FOR YOU AND ME by Arthur Upgren, editorial consultant and economics 
authority of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune ($3.75,Macmillan & Co.). A crisp and 
crystal-clear explanation of a much-misunderstood science written for the layman and 
his spouse by an economist whose refreshing theories on the saving, spending and 
borrowing of money have earned him wide publicity 











Minneapolis Star and Tribune 


EVENING MORNING AND SUNDAY 


620,000 SUNDAY: 490,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 





watch the birdie, 
Mr. Threep 


We stuck our grimy paw into our stack 
of Eprror &% Pusiisuers this morning and 
pulled out a copy at random. It was dated 


January 17, 195%. 


Roaming idly through its fascinating 
pages, we noted that the book was well 
loaded with photographs. Not an overabun 
dance—there’s too much news about news 
papers to allow ¢ha/—but enough to give the 
magazine plenty of life and eye-catching ap 


peal. 


In 64 pages there appeared 55 pictures, 


practically every one being of a person o1 
persons in the newspaper or allied fields. 
Phat’s one of the things about EF & P that 
makes it so well read. “Ull be darned,” you 


l hreep kick 
ing up his heels at that last ANPA party 


might say, “there's old Mort 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER + TIMES SQUARE + NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Of course, we give you loads more than 
interesting pictures. Each week there's late 
news about mergers, circulations, linage, 
personalities, photography, radio, television, 
advertising, public relations—hey, we're 


prac tically an encye lopedia. 


O.K. 


newspaper world. And we appear every 


so we're an encyclopedia about the 
week. 


And best of all, we're only $6.50 for a 


year’s subscription. Better get. in on this 


bargain before the sun sets on another day, 


SIT. 


Editor & Publisher includes these services: 
International Year Book, Linage Tabulation, 
Annual Syndicate Directory, Mechanical Tab- 


ulation Issue. 





Subscription rates—$6.50 in U.S. and possessions, Canada, Mexico, Central 


and South America, Spain, and the Philippines; other countries, $7.50. 





